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John Chinaman—Horseshoer 


J. R. SHAND, Veterinarian U.S. Army, Tientsin, North China 


He has no shop. He looks like an 
ordinary John Chinaman if you meet 
him. He shoes the animal just wherever 
he happens to find him, or he goes to 
the animal’s stable if owned by one of 
the better class of Chinese. He always 
has an assistant with him and with the 
help of the owner, or caretaker, the an- 
imal is shod. 

It would be as well to note that 99 per 
cent of Chinese ponies have a Chinese 
devil inside of them. They will fight, kick, 
strike, bite and do everything else balky 
that horseflesh is capable of doing. 

I do not know the reason for this as 
I have not been in the country long 
enough to learn. The first case of colic 
I treated was in a valuable race horse 
and while preparing to insert the ther- 
mometer, this brute let fly at me with 
both hind feet just grazing but not hurt- 
ing me. However this short article is 
on “John Chinaman, horseshoer,”’ and 
is the first of a series. It will be fol- 
lowed by “John Chinaman, horse doctor,” 
“John Chinaman butcher.” 

The horse shoes as a rule, are very 
crudely made from soft iron,(scrap iron). 
Old shoes are imported from Europe, 
worn and condemned shoes are bought 
from the troops stationed in China, and 
are made over into shoes to fit the 


ponies and mules. I have seen thousands 
of used shoes on the dock, they having 
just been unloaded from steamers. There 
is a saying that nothing goes to waste 
in China. 

The horseshoers’ tools consist of a 
claw hammer, a drawing knife, a 4 in. 
chisel and a piece uf iron 6 in. by 2 in. 
by 1 in. which acts as an anvil. 

The animal to be shod is led up to a 
wall, wagon, or beam, and the halter 
shank thrown over the beam or staple 
and the head is elevated just as high 
as is possible. The assistant raises the 
foot and the horseshoer proceeds to trim 
it down with the drawing knife. If 
the foot is too hard, the 4 in. chisel is 
used with the assistance of the hammer. 
The cutting takes away most of the 
heels, frog and sole, as well as the wall 
of the hoof. The frog is then almost 
entirely cut out, as John says that if 
the spongy frog is allowed to grow, it 
makes the animal lame by becoming 
bruised by contact with the hard ground. 

The shoe used is generally too light, 
and only lasts about 10 days when the 
animal is continually in work. It is al- 
ways fitted cold. Four nails are enough 
to hold the shoe on. The nails are 
stout and short and are made of very 
soft iron. They are not clinched like 
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ours. The point is not cut off, but the 
part of the nail projecting beyond the 
wall of the hoof, often being driven 
home, is twisted into a kind of spiral 
and hammered down close to the hoof. 

The shoe itself is generally too small 
after the foot has been cut off flat, the 
shoe is nailed somewhere on the bot- 
tom of the foot, and then the wall is 
chopped off on the outside, till the foot 
comes down to the size of the shoe. Of- 
ten the heels of the shoe are left quite 
long and are bent in and up, forming 
a sort of V over the heels and frog of 
the foot. 
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It takes John and his assistant from 
one to two hours to shoe these brutes 
as they are continually dodging kicks, 
trying to pacify the animal, or hitting 
his thumb with the hammer when the 
animal makes a move. But neverthe- 
less they never quit until the brute is 
bichlorid. 

It is hardly possible, one would say, 
for a horse to go sound after such a shoe- 
ing, but they do. The race horse is no 
exception to the work horse, and strange 
to say, these animals are not troubled, 
as a rule, with foot lameness brought 
about by faulty shoeing. 


“Removing The Cackle from a Hen” 


By GEORGE R. WHITE, Nashville, Tenn. 


HE operation of poulardizing sim- 

ply means unsexing the female 

chicken. In other words, spaying the 
pullet. 

Objects and Indications—The pri- 
mary object in making poulardes of pul- 
lets is for the purpose of growing them 
to quick maturity without the handicap 
of egg production. It is a positively 
known fact that poulardes mature and 
develop more rapidly than the entire pul- 
let or hen. The texture, flavor and nu- 
tritive properties of their meat is greatly 
improved. Poulardes’ meat bears the 
same relation to that of the hen as the 
meat of a spayed heifer bears to that 
of the old cow. The operation has been 
practiced on a large scale for many years 
in France and Germany and to a limited 
extent in America. The results would 
justify its more universal adoption. 
Poulardes never cackle and like the ca- 
pon become an outcast. 

Age.—Two to three months. 

Season.—Late spring, summer and 
early fall. 

Preparation—Withhold all food for 
at least 30 hours before operating. It is 
impossible to do satisfactory operation 
on a pullet with full alimentary tract. 
To begin with a full abdominal cavity 


prevents locating and examining the egg 
cluster to say nothing of its interference 
with the operation itself. 

Restraint—On a box or barrel acting 
as an operating table the pullet is con- 
fined for operation same as for that of 
caponizing. Two pieces of strong cord 
are procured; upon each end a loop is 
made. To one end a weight is attached 
(A. A. Fig. 1) after which the free end 
of one cord is looped. above feet and the 
other cord is looped around wings. The 
pullet is now stretched full length—left 
side uppermost—on table. This is a 
quick and inexpensive method of re- 
straint and at the same time a satisfac- 
tory one for the operation. 

Instruments.—1, Caponizing knife; 2, 
Spreaders; 3, Hemostatic or vulsellum 
forceps (small size) ; 4, Curved Scissors. 

Breeds—lIt is not profitable to at- 
tempt to make poulardes from the small 
breeds of chickens. Better select those 
of the largest breeds, viz., Indian Games, 
Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Plymouth 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, etc. All 
make good poulardes. 

Anatomy.—Some idea of the anatomy 
of the parts involved and their relation 
is necessary before progress can be made 
with this operation. Fig. 2 shows the 
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egg cluster (e) which corresponds to the erator to know the comparative size of 
ovary in animals and egg passage (F) the internal genitals of a hen and those 














Fig. 1. Restraint for operation; A, A, Weights at end of cords; B, Legs of fowl in loops of cord; C, 


Wings in loop of cord; D, Incision. 


which corresponds to the uterus in ani- of a pullet of proper age and size for 
mals. This illustration was purposely operation. 











Fig. 2. Internal genital organs of hen. E, Egg cluster. F, Egg passage. 


made from a grown hen. One object in Fig. 3 shows the organs removed from 
doing so was to enable the amateur op- the abdominal cavity of the hen. They 
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consist of (A) egg cluster, (B. B.) egg 
passage; (C) cloaca; (D) frimbriated 
extremity of fallopian tubes. The egg 
cluster lies in close proximity to the ver- 


Fig. 3. internal genitals of hen. 


full grown hen, also a 3 months old pul- 

let before attempting operation. 
Warning.—In removing section from 

egg passage caution should be exercised 


A, Egg cluster; B B, Egg passage; C, Cloaca; D, Frimbriated extrem 


ity of fallopian tubes. 


tebral column, slightly posterior to the 
lungs. From it the fallopian tubes and 
egg passage proceed backward in close 
relation to the vertebral column, aorta 
and vena cava—to its outlet—cloaca. In 
the pullet the egg cluster and egg pas- 
sage are small. (See Fig. 4.) 


not to sever either the aorta or veni 
cave. Both are large and important 
blood vessels and should either of them 
be severed death from internal hemor- 
rhage is almost instantaneous. It is im- 
portant to have extra good light in order 
that the abdominal cavity be illuminated 


Fig. 4. Intestines removed in order to show position of egg cluster and egg passage; G, Egg cluster; 
H, Egg passage. 


In a pullet of proper age for operation 
the egg passage is no larger than an av- 
erage size broom straw. The egg cluster 
in such a pullet is small and flat and 
shows no evidence of egg formation. 
Beginners are urgently advised to kill 
and carefully examine these parts in a 


sufficiently. to locate the parts. Bright 
sunshine is the ideal light for this opera- 
tion. Out of doors is the place and from 
10 a. m, to 2 p. m. is the time. 
Operative Technic—With left side up- 
permost the feathers are plucked from 
the site of incision—last intercostal 
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space. The skin is chilled by allowing 
a glass of cold water to slowly trickle 
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incision one to one and one-half inches 
long severing through skin and both 








Fig. 5. Making a poularde. E, Abdominal incision; F, Thumb forceps; G, Spreaders. 











Fig. 6. Removing section from egg passage; I, J, Forceps; K, Egg passage; L, the section of egg pas- 
sage between forceps is to be removed; M, Egg cluster. 


over it. This chilling process has a 
tendency to reduce capillary hemorrhage 
from the skin. With knife begin high 
between the last two ribs and made an 


layers of intercostal muscle down to the 
transparent peritoneum. Since the inter- 
costal artery follows closely the posterior 
border of the rib this incision should be 
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made as close to the anterior border of 
the last rib as possible. The spreaders 
are now inserted. This opens the wound 
and through the transparent membrane 
(peritoneum) covering the intestines the 
egg cluster is examined. If there is evi- 
dence of advanced egg formation it is 
not profitable to make poulardes. More 
profitable to release her for egg produc- 
tion in which event the abdominal cavity 
is not opened. The spreaders are sim- 
ply removed and the fowl released. On 
the other hand if upon examination of 
’ the egg cluster—through the transpar- 
ent peritoneumi—there is no evidence of 
egg formation the peritoneum is knicked 
sufficient to open the abdominal cavity. 
Beginning close to the egg cluster a one- 
inch section of the egg passage is re- 
moved with forceps and scissors. This 
stops egg formation. By reference to 
Fig. 6 an idea may be had of the exact 
location of the egg passage and the part 
of it to be removed in operating. The 
spreader is now removed. This allows 


the ribs to come together which automat- 
ically closes the incision. 

After Care and Treatment.—Upon be- 
ing released from the operating table 
poulardes are usually put in closed yard 
where they can find shelter, food and 
water and can be kept quiet. No roosters 
are provided, as the less flying and 
jumping they do the sooner will the 
wound heal. The poulardes seem to be 
very little inconvenieced by the operation 
and water and soft feed mixed with 
sweet skim milk can be given immediate- 
ly. Some feeders give this in unlimited 
quantity, while others feed more spar- 
ingly for a time. 

For a week or ten days the newly 
made poulardes should be carefully ob- 
served to see. whether they become 
“windpuffed.” This is a _ conditio:: 
caused by air gathering under and puf- 
fing out the skin near the wound. When 
observed it can be readily relieved by 
pricking the skin with a needle or knife 
and pressing out the air. 


Virus Carriers as Factors in the Spread of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


By JOHN R. MOHLER and ADOLPH EICHHORN, Washington, D. C. 


HE object of this article is to bring 
before veterinarians who do not 
have access to foreign literature certain 
data on the so-called virus carriers of 
foot-and-mouth disease and their rela- 
tion to the spread of this infection, par- 
ticularly since veterinary literature 
published in English does not consider 
this feature in connection with the con- 
trol of the disease. 

It is well known that many of the in- 
fectious diseases of man, such as ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, plague and diph- 
theria, are spread by so-called bacillus, 
or virus carriers. The persons who be- 
come carriers either harbor the patho- 
genic organisms in their bodies after 
their convalescence from the disease, 


in which instance the recovery preced- 


ed the elimination of the germs, or they 
harbor and eliminate the bacteria with- 
out developing the classical form of the 
respective disease (as in walking ty- 
phoid, in which apparently normal per- 
sons harbor the typhoid organisms). 
The length of time in which these car- 
riers may disseminate the pathogenic 
organisms varies considerably. It has 
been proved that typhoid carriers may 
spread the disease for several years 
after their recovery from the affection. 

So-called virus carriers may also oc- 
cur in different diseases of animals, al- 
though definite data on virus carriers 
among animals has been established 
only in foot-and-mouth disease, Malta 
fever, and equine influenza (Poels). 
The possibility of virus carriers in 
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other diseases of animals such as hog 
cholera (Hutyra) has been intimated 
by many prominent authorities, but un- 
reproachable proof has been furnished 
for only the three diseases mentioned 
above. Poels in his experiments with 
equine influenza succeeded in infecting 
susceptible animals with the semen of 
a stallion which had recovered from the 
disease about a year previous to the 
experiment. This observation has also 
been confirmed by other investigators. 

It has been definitely demonstrated 
that the Micrococcus melitensis, the or- 
ganism of Malta fever, has a passive ex- 
istence in the body of infected goats, 
exercising its pathogenic effect when 
it gains entrance to the human body. 
Such goats, when carriers of the virus 
of Malta fever, may infect other suscep- 
tible goats, and are one af the import- 
ant factors in the dissemination of this 
disease through the ingestion of their 
milk by human beings. 

The occurrence of virus carriers after 
the recovery of foot-and-mouth disease 
was first recognized by Loeffler in 
1904. This discovery is of special im- 
portance in countries where the eradi- 
cation of this plague is conducted with 
only quarantine and veterinary police 
measures. 

In the study of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in 1904, Loeffler had only limited 
funds at his disposal, and therefore he 
could not afford to purchase experi- 
mental animals to have them slaugh- 
tered after being used, since the dif- 
ference between the breeding value which 
he had to pay and the slaughter value 
was considerable, and he therefore 
could use only a limited number of ani- 
mals in his work. Consequently, he ar- 
ranged to borrow cattle from herds in 
which no infection had existed. These 
animals, after contracting the disease 
experimentally and undergoing com- 
plete recovery from the infection, were 
placed in a separate stable for a period 
of several weeks, and then following 
a thorough disinfection were returned 
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to their owners. In spite of the return 
of a large number of such cattle, the 
dissemination of the disease by them 
was not established, although no atten- 
tion was paid at that time to the pos- 
sibility of the spread of the infection 
by those animals acting as virus car- 
riers. In July, 1904, 12 yearlings which 
passed through the disease were re- 
turned to their owners. The animals 
were kept all through the summer in 
the pasture, exposed to the sun, wind 
and rain. In the early part of Decem- 
ber they were placed in two different 
stables with other cattle. In one of the 
stables a cow standing next to one of 
the recovered animals developed foot- 
and-mouth disease. No infection oc- 
curred in the second stable. Since it 
was impossible to establish any other 
source of infection, it was accepted that 
one of the animals coming from the ex- 
perimental station introduced the dis- 
ease. Accordingly, the virus had to re- 
main active on or in this animal for 4% 
months. As these yearlings after re- 
covery were kept in the pasture all 
summer, exposed to the sun, wind and 
rain, it may be safely assumed that the 
virus could not have remained on the 
surface of the animals in a viable state, 
and therefore Loeffler believes it was 
probably present in and disseminated 
from the mucous membrane of the 
upper air passages. Although this 
could not be established with positive 
certainty, nevertheless this observation 
was of great importance, and therefore 
Professor Loeffler immediately  in- 
formed the proper authorities of his 
findings and suggested that all animals 
which have been used for experimental 
work on foot-and-mouth disease should 
be slaughtered after the conclusion of 
the experiments. Loeffler also con- 
cluded that no animal which has recov- 
ered from foot-and-mouth disease 
should be permitted to be brought into 
channels of commerce. 

The outbreak of 1906 and 1907 in the 
vicinity of Griefswald afforded the op- 
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portunity of making extensive observa- 
tions, which indicated the importance 
of virus carriers in the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

On an estate consisting of two sepa- 
rate farms, thirty animals became af- 
fected with foot-and-mouth disease in 
the barn of one of the farms in October, 
1906, and the forty-five cows in the barn 
of the other farm were immediately sub- 
jected to serum immunization against 
the disease. In the early part of No- 
vember, 1906, the disinfection on the 
farm where the thirty animals were af- 
fected was concluded, and the quaran- 
tine was raised. On the 15th of Janu- 
ary six of the recovered heifers were 
brought into the stable containing the 
immunized cattle, and were so placed 
that only at each end did they come 
into contact with a cow which had not 
been affected by the disease. On the 
15th of March, two other heifers which 
had passed through the disease in Oc- 
tober were brought into the cow stable. 
On May 25, all the animals were driven 
to the pasture and remained there dur- 
ing the day. In the evning they were 
driven into a corral and remained there 
during the night in close contact with 
each other. On the 29th of May one 
animal commeced to salivate. The at- 
tending veterinarian on subsequent ex- 
amination found an erosion on the lip 
the size of a dollar and a blister on the 
tongue the size of a hen’s egg; and in 
another cow a blister was likewise seen 
on the tongue. During the following 
few days, the entire herd became affect- 
ed. Three cows which had been 
shipped away on the 27th of May car- 
ried the infection with them and con- 
tracted foot-and-mouth disease several 
days after reaching their place of desti- 
nation. 

It appeared quite evident that the in- 
fection was transmitted by a virus car- 
rier existing among the heifers which 
had apparently recovered from the dis- 
ease. As long as this animal remained 
among recovered animals and in direct 


contact with them, it failed to give rise 
to any infection. Only after coming 
into close contact with healthy suscep- 
tible animals which had lost their pas- 
sive immunity from the serum injec- 
tions, did it transmit the disease. Seven 
months had passed since the raising of 
the quarantine. An introduction of the 
virus from any other source was ex- 
cluded, since no new animals were 
brought into the herd, and since the 
disease had not existed in the surround- 
ing country for a considerable distance. 

In another instance foot-and-mouth 
disease broke out in the middle of No- 
vember, 1906, in a herd of 163 cattle, 
and infected all of them. By the mid- 
dle of December, these animals had re- 
covered. 

On the 22d of December, the disinfec- 
tion of the premises had been concluded 
and the quarantine raised. On Febru- 
ary 15, a breeding bull with two other 
bulls was purchased and tied in the cow 
stable. On the first of March, the breed- 
ing bull was taken into the stable con- 
taining only young animals, where 56 
heifers which had passed through the 
disease in November, were stabled. The 
bull was placed in an exercising enclos- 
ure which was separated from the other 
part of the stable by railings. The an- 
imals could lick and otherwise come into 
éontact with each other. It was also 
conclusively established that the bull 
broke loose several times and mixed 
with the heifers. On March 15, he was 
taken out of this stable and placed in 
another in which 22 steers stood for 14 
days. On the 17th the bull showed an 
inappetence, and on the 19th the attend- 
ing veterinarian diagnosed foot-and- 
mouth disease. The steers standing op- 
posite him also showed the acute form of 
the disease, thereby indicating that they 
contracted the disease from this bull. 
The two other bulls in the cow stable re- 
mained well. It is therefore apparent 
that the affected bull contracted the dis- 
ease from some of the apparently recov- 
ered heifers which had acted as virus car- 





























riers, three and one-half months after 
their apparent recovery. 

On another occasion in the vicinity of 
Griefswald the disease broke out among 
the cattle on a large estate. On Decem- 
ber 6, after a thorough disinfection, the 
quarantine was raised. On January 25, 
twelve of the recovered animals were 
taken to a stable which was located a 
long distance from the estate, in the 
suburb of Griefswald, where these cat- 
tle were placed with other stock, prin- 
cipally calves and yearlings. Several 
days later the disease broke out among 
the latter animals. 

A similar case occurred in the stables 
of a cattle dealer where 60 milch cows 
and 12 other animals became affected 
with the disease. In the middle of De- 
cember the disinfection had been com- 
pleted, and the quarantiné raised. In 
consideration of the character of his bus- 
iness, the owner was not given permis- 
sion to resume trading in cattle until 
January 16. During the period from the 
16th to the 25th of January, he added to 
his stock 17 cows and 4 bulls, which were 
placed among 38 of the apparently re- 
covered animals. The stable had cement 
floors, cement walls, smooth cement ceil- 
ing, cement feed boxes and iron frames 
to the windows. There was no wood- 
work whatsoever about the stable. There 
were no sharp angles in the entire stable, 
and it was therefore particularly suitable 
for thorough disinfection. The disinfec- 
tion was carried out with the greatest 
care by the city authorities, in view of 
the business of the owner, but on March 
Ist foot-and-mouth disease was estab- 
lished among the newly introduced ani- 
mals. The infection was transmitted 
without doubt by a virus carrier which 
must have been among the recovered 
animals. 

These cases, to which a great many 
others might be added, should be con- 
sidered as presenting substantial proof 
that outbreaks which occur in a stable 
after a considerable time following the 
recovery of the infected cattle are fre- 
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quently brought on by virus carriers. 
The number of virus carriers appears to 


be relatively small. In the observed 
cases, young animals always appeared 
to be the carriers of the virus. It is still 
unknown what part of the body harbors 
the virus—whether ‘the buccal cavity, 
the pharyrtx, or the nasal cavities. 
The length of time in which virus car- 
riers eliminate the virus is also un- 
known. According to one of the cited 
instances, at least 7 months must be 
considered as the period. These facts 
are of the greatest importance in the 
eradication of the disease. The affected 
herds must be supervised for at least 7 
months. Animals apparently recovered 
from the disease, if they are placed into 
healthy herds, must be separated for at 
least seven months from the healthy 
cattle. 

The conclusions of Professor Loeffler 
relative to virus carriers are as follows: 

“Regular supervision of such farms 
is indispensably required. 

“One of the most important results of 
the researches concerning foot-and- 
mouth disease is, that the fact has been 
doubtlessly ascertained that, just as in 
numerous human infectious diseases, 
some. of the recovered animals will re- 
main carriers and continue the spread- 
ing of the virus. 

“Tt seems that the number of such ani- 
mals is limited. 

“How long such animals can spread 
the virus has not yet been ascertained. 
According to present experiences, even 
?% months after the end of the epizootic, 
new infections have been caused by 
them. 

“As yet no method is known to dis- 
tinguish the virus-spreaders. 

“Infected animals are to be placed 
under observation for at least 7 months. 
They must not be offered for sale, and 
should be kept separated from healthy 
animals.” 

Nevermann in his report on foot-and- 
mouth disease prepared for the Tenth 
International Veterinary Congress held 
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in- London in 1914 also attached great 
importance to the virus carriers in con- 
nection with the spread of this infection. 
He claims that in the control of foot- 
and-mouth disease it is absolutely neces- 
sary to give these so-called virus carriers 
due consideration, as otherwise the re- 
sults of the measures inaugurated - for 
the eradication of the disease may prove 
fruitless. He also cites numerous in- 
stances in which virus carriers were in- 
disputably the propagators of the dis- 
ease. Such observations have been 
made, especially during the last out- 
breaks in Germany, which afforded the 
authorities a splendid opportunity for 
collecting data on this phase of the dis- 
ease. All of the governmental veterin- 
arians received instructions to make 
close observations relative to each out- 
break with a view of tracing its origin. 
Special reports were required in all in- 
stances where the disease could be 
traced to virus carriers. As a result of 
these steps Nevermann was in a position 
to publish in the last annual report of 
the Veterinary Officers of Prussia over 
100 outbreaks reported from different 
parts of the country in which virus car- 
riers were apparently responsible for 
the dissemination of the disease. 

Naturally, it was impossible to estab- 
lish with positive certainty that in each 
instance the virus carriers spread the 
disease, or that other factors might not 
have been responsible for the outbreaks ; 
nevertheless, in considering the large 
number of outbreaks reported to be due 
to such a source of infection, it is be- 
lieved that the careful observations of 
the district veterinarians include only 
such cases as were obviously traceable 
to virus carriers. 

Among the many instances cited in 
this report, a few will be given in which 
virus carriers were apparently respons- 
ible for the introduction of the infec- 
tion. In the government district of 
Posen on a farm where the cattle passed 
through the disease the year previous, 
6 steers which had been added to the 
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herd became infected three months after 
their introduction. Since these animals 
originated from a place in which the 
disease had never existed, and as the 
stable had been repeatedly disinfected in 
a most thorough manner, and inasmuch 
as the disease did not then exist in the 
entire province of Posen, it is believed 
that some of the animals of the recov- 
ered herd disseminated the virus, 

On a farm in the district of Ratibor, 
seven months after the recovery of the 
animals from foot-and-mouth disease, 
three cows were introduced, all of 
which contracted the disease. Before 
these animals were introduced, the 
barns, which were of the most modern 
construction and offered every oppor- 
tunity for thorough disinfection, were 
disinfected in a most careful manner, as 
were all of the recovered animals. It 
must therefore be accepted that the 
three newly introduced animals were in- 
fected by a virus carrier in the recov- 
ered herd. 

In the district of Erfurt foot-and- 
mouth disease broke out in three animals 
which had been recently purchased and 
added to a recovered herd on a farm six 
months after the disappearance of the 
disease. 

On an-estate in the district of Goet- 
tingen foot-and-mouth disease broke out 
among fourteen animals five days after 
their introduction. These animals orig- 
inated in a district where foot-and- 
mouth disease had not existed, whereas 
the animals on the estate had passed 
through the disease several months pre- 
vious. The interesting feature of this 
case appears to be the fact that in this 
outbreak’ only the fourteen newly pur- 
chased animals became affected, none of 
the recovered animals showing reinfec- 
tion. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
cases, the report of Dr. Nevermann 
cites numerous instances in which the 
disease was transmitted by virus car- 
riers, and those who are interested in 
the significance of the spread of the in- 
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fection from such sources are referred 
to the original publication, Veroffent- 
lichungen aus den Jahres—Veterinar 
Berichten, 1914, pages 55 to 92. 

The outbreaks in which the infection 
occurs after the lapse of a prolonged 
period following the recovery of infect- 
ed animals may be divided into two 
groups. The first group would embrace 
those cases in which susceptible animals 
are placed into previously infected 
stables and subsequently become infect- 
ed—in such cases it might be possible 
that the virus was still present in some 
remote places not reached by the disin- 
fectant, the newly introduced animals 
contracting the disease from such a 
source. The second group would in- 
clude the cases in which recovered ani- 
mals, after the disappearance of th: 
disease, are introduced into healthy 
herds, thus infecting them. In these 
cases the disease usually appears among 
the animals of the healthy herd only af- 
ter several weeks, and at times even af- 
ter months. At the same time, the ani- 
mals which brought the infection into 
the herd do not become infected. 

Investigations which have been con- 
ducted in order to determine what part 
of the recovered animal harbors the 
infection have not been uniform in their 
results. Some investigators have found 
that the saliva of a recovered animal 
was responsible for the spread of the 
disease. In one instance, Loeffler suc- 
ceeded in infecting susceptible animals 
with the saliva of a virus carrier. In 
other cases the virus is supposed to 
have been spread from the crevices in 
the hoof. Further study is therefore 
required in order to establish the exact 
localization of the virus in these car- 
riers. 

The recent studies by Zschokke are 
particularly interesting on this phase of 
the subject. He undertook the work of 
establishing to what extent the feet of 
recovered animals may be responsible 
for the dissemination of the disease, and 
according to his findings, the vesicles 
which occur in the skin of the interdig- 
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ital spaces and the plantar cushion may 
also extend under the horny capsule 
forming their furrow-like spaces along 
the sensitive laminae of the wall and 
sole. He also found hidden vesicles in 
the hoof which did not open to the out- 
side. It therefore appears possible that 
virulent lymph which is present in these 
locations penetrates between the horny 
structure where it becomes inclosed un- 
til it is brought to the surface by the 
natural wearing of the hoof, and is then 
responsible for the transmission of the 
disease. 

The findings of Zschokke would ex- 
plain-the possibility of the occurrence of 
the disease in localities in which animals 
harboring the virus in such fashion are 
introduced into healthy herds, and it is 
considered possible that the greatest 
proportion of the virus carriers harbor 
the infection in this manner. 

In countries where the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease is conducted by 
the enforcement of quarantine meas- 
ures, these so-called virus carriers must 
therefore be a constant menace to the 
elimination of the disease, and if for no 
other reason than this, it appears that 
whenever the circumstances permit, 
eradication of the disease should be car- 
ried out by slaughtering the infected 
herd. The fact that recovered animals 
might transmit the disease for six or 
seven months to susceptible animals 
would cause a constant uncertainty and 
require a vigilance impossible of en- 
forcement. The countries in which foot- 
and-mouth disease has prevailed for pro- 
longed periods realize the difficulties 
which confront them in its control; and 
therefore in recent years the slaughter- 
ing method has gained favor in such 
countries. Even in Germany, where the 
eradication of the disease by slaughter 
appeared to be unreasonable, owing to 
the peculiar economic condition of the 
live stock industry, the authorities have 
now adopted the slaughter method in 
all instances when the disease appears 
in isolated districts. Thus, in 1913, the 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Novocain in Local Anesthesia 


To many veterinarians an article on 
“Novocain in Local Anesthesia.” at this 
late date, will appear a trifle behind the 
times, but after conversations with some 
practitioners, I am convinced that this 
article will prove of benefit to a consid- 
erable number in both a financial and a 
professional way. 

First comes the same question that al- 
ways follows the introduction of an un- 
heard of anesthetic and that is: “What is 
novocain?” Novocain is the hvydro- 
chloride of para-amidobenzoyl diethyl- 
amonothanol and crystallizes from alco- 
hol in colorless needles possessing a 
melting point of 312.8° F. It can be 
heated without decomposition to 248° F. 
This should be noted in producing ster- 
ile solutions for injection. It dissolves 
in equal parts of cold water, and the so- 
lution possesses a neutral reaction; in 
cold alcohol it dissolves in the proportion 
of 1 to 30. Caustic alkalies and their 
carbonates precipitate the free base from 
the aqueous solutions in the form of 
colorless oil which soon solidifies to a 
crystalline mass; on the other hand so- 
dium bicarbonate mixes with the aque- 
ous solution without causing turbiditv. 
Alkaline reagents such as potassium, 
mercuric iodid, picric acid and potassic 
iodid-iodin solution, produce precipitates 
even in very dilute aqueous solutions of 
novocain. 

The drug possesses the same action 
upon the peripheral sensory nerves as 
cocain. Applied locally, novocain pro- 
duces no by-effect: and  particularlv 
there are no symptoms of. irritation. 
The general effect of novocain on the 
system after its absorption is impercep- 
tible, neither the circulation nor the res- 
piration being affected. The cardiac ac- 
tivity does not suffer. 

In human medicine the use of novo- 
cain produces no changes in the blood 
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pressure and respiration curves traced 
by the kymograph. Novocain produces 
no mydriasis, no disturbance of the ac- 
commodation and no increase of intra- 
ocular pressure. 

The advantages of novocain can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It produces a perfect local anes- 
thesia. 

2. The duration of anesthesia is long- 
er than that of cocain. 

3. Even in strong solutions it will not 
irritate the tissues, 

4, It is equal to cocain in anesthetic 
power. 

5. It is many times less toxic than 
cocain, in comparison with which it can 
be used in large doses with perfect 
safety. 

6. It is very constant in its action. 

7. It does not produce shock, cardi- 
ac or respiratory failure, after pain, 
nor sloughing. 

8. It can be given in canine practice 
immediately after food. 

9. It is not a secret preparation but 
a substanee of known and definite 
chemical composition. 

Fischer says: “Novocaiti is seven 
times less toxic than cocain, and three 
times less toxic than other substances 
thereof.” 

Danielson reports that “the results 
of 255 observations have proved that 


‘novocain is non-irritant, quickly and 


intensely active local anesthetic, 
which has produced no toxic secondary 
effects, no irritation or necrotic symp- 
toms.” 

The preparation that seems to give 
best results from my own observation 
is a 5 per cent solution of novocain, 
in distilled water, with the addition 
of suprarenin or adrenalin. The an- 
esthesia that follows is a sure, pro- 
found anesthesia that enables the sur- 


(Continued on page 326) 
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ARE YOU DOING YOUR 2 SHARE? 


ITH this issue we hand you a 

Journal probably better than the 
average of those that have gone be- 
fore, but not so good as the average of 
those that are to come. Note as you read 
this issue the wide variety of its contents 
—scientific articles, case reports, equine 
practice, cattle practice, canine practice, 
surgical items, therapeutic notes, sanita- 
tion, milk inspection, etc., something in 
practically every field of veterinary en- 
deavor. 

It requires untiring effort and a con- 
siderable staff of workers to dish you up 
a mass of material each month selected 
as this has been from a vastly greater 
quantity, and it is no small task to get 
the all too reticient contributors to do 
their very necessary part. A journal 
such as this makes of its readers better 
practitioners, better sanitarians, better 
professional men and better citizens. 
Those who read it regularly not only do 
better work but are better satisfied with 
their work and do their share toward giv- 
ing the profession a better name and a 
better standing; but not enough read it. 
Only about three-fourths of the practi- 
tioners in the United States are subscrib- 
ers. Perhaps not more than 50 per cent 
of the sanitary officers are subscribers, 
and certainly not more than 25 per cent of 
the veterinarians engaged in the Federal 
service are regular subscribers. This is 
not as it should be or would be if readers 
would do their ‘share toward inducing 


veterinarians not now subscribers to be- 
come such. 

May we not ask each reader to inter- 
view his confreres now and do his best 
to induce those not subscribers to sub- 
scribe at this time? Better still, get 
their subscriptions and send them in. 
We will reciprocate handsomely if you 
will do this, and your brother practi- 
tioner will thank you as long as he lives 
for putting him on to a good thing. 
This latter plan will be the better. Get 
his subscription and send it in for him. 
I want to know who our friends are, 
who are working for us, and I also want 
the pleasure of surprising you in show- 
ing my appreciation. 





A. V. M. A. SPECIAL TRAIN, 
CHICAGO TO OAKLAND 

The 1915 meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association will be 
held in Oakland, California, August 30th 
to September 2nd, 1915. 

Oakland is just across the bay from 
San Francisco; a delightful five-mile 
ferry ride takes one directly to the ex- 
position. 

Besides the important meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion there is the wonderful trip across 
our great country through the most mag- 
nificent scenery in the world, and also 
the great Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. The California members 
will make arrangements that will insure 
you a delightful time. 
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The following low rates are in effect, 
the tickets being good for 90 days. These 
rates apply to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Stop-over 
privileges are allowed either going or 
coming at any place: 


Sg ee eee ares $62.50 
We rs igs 25s Caen eeeneke 94.30 
er eee 92.95 
SE oper ere 81.20 
PERS Core Ere Se 92.30 
TRI ee siniy's Ke heen eebenoheieg 50.00 
RIES 5. oi 5 ons kd Hee d's 63.85 


Our train will -be personally conducted on 
the entire trip from Chicago by a Passenger 
Department representative. It will be elegant- 
ly equipped and one of the handsomest trains 
ever assembled. The equipment will include 
electric lighted, standard drawing room and 
compartment sleeping cars, observation library 
car and a “Burlington” dining car. 

Every possible effort will be made by the 
railroads to make this one of the most com- 
fortable and enjoyable trips ever undertaken 
by the A. V. M. A. 


Itinerary 


Tuesday, August 24th leave the Union Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago, at 11:00 p. m., via 
the Burlington Route. Wednesday, August 
25th, will be spent traversing the rich Missis- 
sippi and Missouri River Valleys. Mississippi 
River is crossed at Burlington, Iowa, and the 
Missouri River at Omaha. During the day the 
climb of the eastern foot-hill slope of the 
Rockies will be so gradual and imperceptibly 
accomplished that Denver, the mile-high me- 
tropolis of the Rockies and the gateway to 
“The Wonderland above the Clouds” will be 
reached about midnight. Here our train will 
be delivered to the D. & R. G. R. R. for im- 
mediate movement. 

Thursday, August 26th. Leaving Denver 
after some very delightful hours spent in 
passing ‘parallel to and in full view of the 
snow covered Rocky Mountains, prominent 
among which are Pike’s Peak and other well 
known mountains, our train is due at Colo- 
rado Springs at 10:00 a. m., where our cars 
will be conveniently parked during our so- 
journ here. 

A number of delightful side trips may be 
made into Pike’s Peak region from Colorado 
Springs. The shorter of these little journeys 
from Colorado Springs can be made by car- 
riage or automobile—to the Garden of the 
Gods, with its grotesque formations, and the 
time for the round trip, about two hours 
(street car fare 20 cents) ; to Monument Park 


(street car fare 20 cents) about the same 
time; across the Mesa to Palmer Park and 
return—via the boulevard (about three hours, 
$1.00) ; to Cheyenne Canyon and the famous 
Seven Falls—about four hours (street car 
fare 20 cents, admission 50 cents). To in- 
clude the “High Dive,” the grandest of all, 
thence down through Bear Creek Canyon and 
Colorado City, back to Colorado Springs, a 
half day is preferable. The trip to Crystal Park 
via automobile from either Colorado Springs 
or Manitou requires about four hours and 
is one of the grandest trips in the region (cost 
$3.00). In Manitou proper are the famous 
soda, iron and sulphur springs. In the vicin- 


' ity of Manitou are the Cave of the Winds 


(admission $1.00), Cliff Dwellers Ruins (car 
fare 10 cents, admission $1.00); the Scenic 
Incline up Mt. Manitou (street car fare to 
incline 10 cents, trip $1.00). Ute Pass and 
Temple Drive; made on foot three miles, two 
hours’ time. The trip up Pike’s Peak via 
the Famous Cog Wheel Road (height 14,147 
feet, time for round trip about four hours, 
fare $5.00). The trip to Cripple Creek Gold 
Mining District via the “Short Line”—“The 
one-day trip that bankrupts the English Lan- 
guage” (cost of trip $2.50). Leave Colorado 
Springs 8:00 a. m., return Colorado Springs 
3:00 p. m.; leave Colorado Springs 11:30 a. m., 
return Colorado Springs 6:50 p. m. 

Friday, August 27th. Our train has pur- 
posely been scheduled to leave Colorado 
Springs at 4:00 a. m. in order that every day- 
light hour may be spent in the regal Rockies. 
The famous Royal Gorge is soon reached. 
This climax of. mountain scenery is easily 
the event of a transcontinental trip. It is 
the grandest and most awe-inspiring moun- 
tain defile ever mastered by a railroad engi- 
neer. At its narrowest point, the sheer half- 
mile high walls of granite are about thirty 
feet apart where the train slips through on 
the much-talked-of hanging bridge, which car- 
ries the track over and parallel to the rushing 
stream around the projecting mountain wall. 
Beyond, the route is one continuous moving 
picture of tremendous mountain scenery, 
staged on the most gigantic scale. The com- 
pelling fascination of it all grows with the 
passage of every succeeding mile. 

The Continental Divide is crossed at Ten- 
nessee Pass, 10,240 feet high, through a half 
mile tunnel, the western portal of which opens 
upon the Pacific Slope. 

At 4:00 p. m. our special train will reach 
Glenwood Springs, made nationally famous by 
its “Transcontinental Bath,” a splendid open 
air hot water swimming pool 750 feet long 
and 65 to 110 feet in width. Nearby is Hotel 
Colorado. 

Leaving Glenwood Springs at 6:30 p. m., 
en route to Grand Junction, the Palisades 
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are passed which afford a delightful journey 
through the Grand River Valley fruit sec- 
tion. 

Saturday, August 28th. After spending the 
early morning passing through some of Utah’s 
mountain scenery, including Castle Gate and 
Soldier’s Summit, the interesting Mormon 
countryside, Salt Lake City will be reached 
at 8:30 a. m. This city, with its quaint Mor- 
mon institutions, its commercial aggressive- 
ness and its attractive environs, has a fasci- 
nating lure to the tourist whose sojourn there 
is afterwards cherished among the most pleas- 
ant recollections of his Pacific Coast trip. 

Arrangements have been made to make an 
auto tour of the city, which will include the 
Temple, the Tabernacle, the Bee Hive built 
by Brigham Young, the University of Utah, 
etc. 

There has been arranged for the enjoy- 
ment of our party an excursion to Great Salt 
Lake, America’s Great Dead Sea. The waters 
of this body of water contain 22 per cent salt, 
which creates a buoyancy that keeps a body 
on top of the waves without any physical 
effort. Under these conditions a bath in its 
green buoyant waters is a unique and invig- 
orating experience. 

Our schedule calls for our departure from 
Salt Lake City at 11:45 a.'m., via the Western 
Pacific Railway, which was selected in order 
to give our party an opportunity to view the 
fascinating scenery which has recently become 
available to tourists by the opening up of this 
new transcontinental line. 

Shortly before leaving the suburbs of Salt 
Lake City our train will pass through rock re- 
inforced embankments built over the waters 
of the southern part of Great Salt Lake. 

Later, it will cross salt beds of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert Basin, which were long a 
myth and an adventurer’s tale until recently 
substantiated by the construction of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, through the middle of 
the solid mass of salt sixty miles in length, 
eight in width and from one to fifteen feet 
deep and 98 per cent pure salt. The surface 
is flat and has a whiteness of hard packed 
snow, the refractive waves of air cause re- 
markable mirages, changing the jutting crags 
of the shore line into monstrous floating 
islands. 

Sunday, August 29th. The real feature of 
this route is Feather River Canyon, a remark- 
able 90-mile gorge, through which the rails 
are laid on shelves chiseled through solid 
rock, The alternating view of river, meadow, 
glen and valley, and the placid reaches of the 
still water succeeding swirling rapids with 
amazing swiftness presents a panorama of 
mountain and stream without parallel. The 
route by which this new road pierces the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains has been recognized 
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for many years as the most desirable of all, 
yet because of the expense incurred in its 
construction it was never used until accepted 
by the Western Pacific engineers. 

Oroville at the western end of the canyon 
is the largest gold dredging district in the 
world. With ail the suddenness of turning 


a new page the scene changes. Our train 
passes into the level and productive Sacra- 
mento Valley, through the capital of Cali- 
fornia which bears the same name, and the 
center of the great citrus and olive growing 
industry. After making a wide detour through 
the northern portion of the rich San Joaquin 
Valley, Oakland is reached at 5:00 p. m. 
Returning Accommodations 

In order to allow a freedom in the selec- 
tion of returning routes, in accordance with 
the individual wishes and needs of every mem- 
ber of our party, no definite special party ar- 
rangements are made for the return trip. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Castration of Domesticated Animals, 
a Text Book for Stock Owners, Students 
of Agriculture, and Veterinarians, by 
F. S. Schoenleber, D. V. S., Professor 
of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and R. R. Dyk- 
stra, D. V. M., Professor of Veterinary 
Surgery, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

This book discusses briefly and in 
terms readily understood by the lay- 
man the castration of all domesticated 
animals, including poultry ; directions be- 
ing given for unsexing both males and 
females. Nothing is offered that is 
new to well informed veterinarians, but 
the subject matter is probably couched 
in simpler terms than are used in any 
other scientific work on the same sub- 
sect. A primary discussion of the an- 
atomy of the generative organs is in- 
cluded for the benefit of readers un- 
schooled in this subject. A portion of 
the book that it would appear might 
well have been devoted to some other 
subject is given over to a discussion of 
obsolete, unscientific methods of cas- 
tration. Careful attention is given to 
the commoner anomalies of the gener- 
ative organs and to the care and treat- 
ment subsequent to castration. The 
methods of anesthesia discussed can 
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scarcely be said to be the best avail- 
able or advisable for the use of laymen. 

The authors have made a sincere ef- 
fort to qualify lay readers for a pro- 
fessional operation. Except for the 
smaller domestic animals, it may safely 
be said that the book will not accomp- 
lish this purpose, but it will doubtless 
come as near to it as any other work 
on the subject and probably nearer, and 
will without doubt better qualify some 
laymen who are going to do the opera- 
tion anyhow. However, in our opin- 
ion, it were better that stock owners 
and agricultural students be not given 
instruction in spaying mares and cows, 
and castrating stallions, nor in castrat- 
ing cryptorchids of any species. Cloth 
bound, 150 pages; published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 
Price $1.50. 

Canine Medicine and Surgery, by 
Major Charles Greatley Saunders, V. 
S., B. V. Sc., Senior Professor Ontario 
Veterinary College, Professor Canine 
and Feline Medicine Ontario Veteri- 
nary College, Editor Canine Depart- 
ment AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Major Army Veterinary 
Corps, First Canadian Contingent, Brit- 
ish EExpeditionary Force. 

All readers of this JouRNAL are more 
or less familiar with Dr. Saunders’ 
writings on canine subjects. This work 
includes much of the matter which has 
heretofore appeared in the Canine De- 
partment of VETERINARY MEDICINE and 
a great deal of additional matter. 
The surgical section, none of which 
has heretofore appeared in print, com-» 
prises probably the most practical por- 
tion of the book for the ordinary prac- 
titioner. 

The book, while comparatively small, 
owing to Dr. Saunders’ happy faculty 
of conciseness of expression, covers the 
subject as fully as other available 
works on canine medicine and withal 
is presented in a better arranged and 
more readily understandable form. It 
is, of course, newer than anything else 
on the subject and is a work no prac- 
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titioner, no matter how little his canine 
practice may be, can afford to be with- 
out. 

In 1891, William Wade, in preparing 
an article for the American Book of the 
Dog, one of the finest publications of 
its kind issued up to that time, said, 
“As a rule the veterinarian knows lit- 
tle of canine diseases, and as the symp- 
toms of the diseases of dogs approach 
more nearly those of the human sub- 
ject than they do to those of horses and 
cattle, without special training in ca- 
nine diseases, the veterinarian is not 
as well prepared to treat them as is the 
regular physician.” 

Mr. Wade was a man of much ex- 
perience in handling dogs, so that there 
was probably some truth in what he 
said at that time, and there are yet too 
many veterinarians whose scientific 
knowledge consists almost solely of 
that pertaining to the diseases of 
horses and cattle. It does not contri- 
bute anything to the veterinarian’s 
standing to have to confess ignorance 
regarding the diseases of dogs. On the 
contrary, such a confession will detract 
from his standing among a consider- 
ably portion of his clientele. A broad 
knowledge of veterinary medicine, a 
knowledge including the diseases of 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, dogs, cats 
and poultry, is well within the possi- 
bilities of every veterinarian and will 
redound not a little to his financial 
profit, regardless of the community in 
which he may be practicing. 

Canine practice must increase in im- 
portance from year to year. Automo- 
biles or other inventions will not dis- 
place dogs in the affections of their 
owners, and certainly no practitioner 
should endeavor to get along without 
an up-to-date work dealing particularly 
with the diseases of those animals. 

None of the purely theoretical matter 
of interest solely or chiefly to the ca- 
nine specialist, is included in this work, 
and almost none of the very unusual 
cases that are met with only by those 
specializing in small animal practice, 
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are discussed here to the confusion of 
the man who must give much of his 
attention to other work. “Canine Med- 
icine and Surgery” is preeminently a 
canine book for the general practition- 
er. In the surgical section, the tech- 
nic given is perhaps more elaborate 
than will be carried out by the general 
practitioner, but he will not be harmed 
by a-presentation of the ideal in ca- 
nine surgery and can readily adapt 
the technic to the facilities at hand. 
The discussion of anesthesia and the 
method given in anesthetizing dogs is 
much superior to that of any other au- 
thor, and the book will be worth more 
than its cost to canine specialists for 
this one thing if for no others, while 
to the general practitioner, its clear 
detail of symptoms, its careful outline 
of treatment, its presentation of hy- 
giene, its operative technic, its anes- 
thesia, all render it desirable. Cloth 
bound, 250 pages; published by the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, Evanston, Ill. Price $2.25. 


Pathogenic Micro-Organisms. A text 
book of Microbiology for Physicians 
and Students of Medicine, by Ward J. 
MacNeal, Ph. D., M. D., Professor of 
Pathology and Bacteriology in the 


New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, New York. 
Based upon Williams’ Bacteriology. 
This work is a revision of an older 
one and, therefore, is presented with 
many advantages not possessed by the 
usual first edition of any work how- 
every carefully it may be prepared. 
While written by a physician and de- 
signed for the students of human med- 
icine, it applies, of course, in a large 
part equally well to veterinary medi- 
cine, since veterinarians must con- 
tend with many of the same disease 
producing organisms that afflict man. 
The laboratory technic varies but lit- 
tle whether the laboratory be one that 
investigates diseases of man or of an- 
imals, or whether its function be the 
preparation of biologic products for 
man or animals. The work is excep- 
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tionally well printed, well bound and 
well illustrated. Bound in flexible 
cloth, 462 pages, 213 illustrations ; pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $2.25. 

A Laboratory Manual and Text- 
Book of Embryology, by Charles Wil- 
liam Prentiss, A. M., Ph. D., Professor 
of Microscopic Anatomy in the North- 
western University Medical School, 
Chicago. 

Although this text is written by a 
professor in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School and designed for 
the use of students of human medi- 
cine, of necessity it deals largely with 
animal embryology for the reason that 
human embryologic material is not 
available to a degree that would per- 
mit of its exhaustive study. Embry- 
ology affords a basis for an under- 
standing of the gross anatomy, and is 
one of the foundation stones of sur- 
gical training. It not only throws light 
on the normal anatomy but also ex- 
plains the occurrence of many anoma- 
lies and pathological changes. This 
text is clearly and plainly written and 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
Its study will be fraught with much 
interest and benefit to veterinarians. 
Cloth bound, octavo of 400 pages, 368 
illustrations, many in colors; published 
by W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price $3.75. 

Practical Bandaging, including Ad- 
hesive and Plaster-of-Paris Dressings, 
by Eldridge L. Eliason, A. B., M. D., 
Assistant Instructor in Surgery in the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School; Assistant Surgeon, University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital; Assistant 
Surgeon Howard Hospital; Member 
of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a work designed for medical 
students and for nurses, but as no one 
applies a greater number of bandages 
than the average busy veterinary prac- 
titioner or applies them in locations 
more difficult to retain them or upon 
patients who co-operate less with the 
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doctor, it would appear that, if any pro- 
fession needs a classical work on the 
subject of bandaging, the veterinary 
profession does. The directions for 
bandaging given in this work will not, 
of course, meet the exigencies that 
arise in veterinary practice, but from 
a hasty examination, it appears to con- 
tain many suggestions that might be 
adapted to the bandaging of animals 
and prove valuable to veterinarians. It 
is profusely illustrated. Cloth bound, 
124 pages, 155 original drawings and 
photographs; published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. Price 
$1.50. 


The Anatomy of the Domestic Ani- 
mals, by Septimus Sisson, S. B., V. S., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Anatomists; Fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

This is a revision of “A Text-book on 
Anatomy” reviewed in these pages 
some three years ago, but so complete 
has been the revision that it was nec- 
essary to reset the type for the entire 
work. More than 300 new and original 
figures have been prepared for the re- 
vised text, which includes altogether 150 
more illustrations than its predecessor. 
Perhaps the most obvious change. how- 
ever, is in the nomenclature. In the 
earlier work, the old names for ana- 
tomical parts were retained and the 
new ones given as synonyms or vice 
versa. In the present work, the old 
names have been dropped or relegated 
to footnotes, and the new naming of 
anatomical parts as recommended by 
the Committee on Revision of Ana- 
tomical Nomenclature of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has _ been 
adopted. 

The work of the publishers is fully 
up to the high standard set in the first 
edition. ‘The illustrations, 725 in num- 
ber, many of them in colors, are re- 
markably fine and well executed. 


Cloth bound, 980 pages; published by 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price $7.00. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Hand- 
book for Dairy Chemists and Others 
Having Control of Dairies, by Henry 
Droop Richmond, F. I. C., Analyst to 
the Aylesbury Dairy Company, Ltd., 
Second Edition, Revised. 

This is a high class technical work 
and goes'rather deeper into the subject 
than the ordinary veterinarian or city 
milk inspector will be able to dig with- 
out further instruction in chemistry. 
However, a study of the more elemen- 
tary part of the chemistry of milk and 
its products which this book contains, 
will prove a great aid to municipal 
milk inspectors, creamery superintend- 
ents and others having to do with the 
dairy industry. Cloth bound, 434 pages ; 
published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price $4.50. 

Federal Narcotic Record Book for 
Physicians, Dentists and Veterinarians. 

This little book contains a digest of 
the Federal Narcotic Law as it affects 
physicians, pharmacists, dentists and 
veterinarians, and contains. more than 
100 blank pages ruled for keeping a 
record of the narcotics dispensed, with 
full directions for its use. Cloth bound ; 
published by the Abbott Alkaloidal 
Co., Chicago. Price 25c postpaid. 

Veterinary Dissection Guide, Sec- 
ond, Revised Edition, by Septimus Sis- 
son, S. B., V. S., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Author of “A Text-Book of 
Veterinary Anatomy,” and “The Anat- 
omy of the Domestic Animals.” 

This is a manual designed for the 
dissecting room and to be used in con- 
nection with the author’s descriptive 
text reviewed above. Published by the 
author, Columbus, Ohio. 

FOUR YEARS IN 1916. 

The Private Veterinary College Facul- 
ties in their conference at Terre Haute, 
April 12th, decided to extend the course 
to four years, beginning with the school 
year 1916-17. 
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The Department Editor Makes His Bow 


“In nature there’s no blemish but the 
mind: 

None can be call’d deform’d but the 
unkind: 

Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous‘evil 

Are empty trunks, o’erflourish’d by the 
devil.” 


HE heading “Pictorial Review of 

Noted Veterinarians” would be 

considered a misnomer were it not 
that this is the introductory article in a 
series. We have here no photographic 
reproductions; nor any -cogitations on 
noted veterinarians. Herein the depart- 
ment editor makes his bow; announces 
his plans for the pleasure of the profes- 
sion, and promises the regalement of 
heart and mind with biographical novel- 
ties, the like of which have never before 
appeared in an American veterinary peri- 
odical. 

For something over fifty years now, 
the American veterinary profession has 
gone along on the even tenor of its way 
without so much as a single chapter of 
its history being written. Never was 
there a profession sparser in printed bio- 
graphical information. In the veterinary 
profession men have been contented to 
do their work quietly, earnestly, in many 
cases nobly, without so much as a thought 
that in their acts history was in the mak- 
ing. The feeling has been gathering 
for some time that something should be 


done to record the deeds of veterinary 
worthies, and the feeling reached a cli- 
macteric pitch when The American Vet- 
erinary Association passed the half cen- 
tury mark. The profession then was like 
Moses on Mount Pisgah: it viewed its 
past and looked forward to the land of 
promise for the future, the richer fields 
and larger possibilities which it knew 
was in store for it. 

The duty of the veterinary journalist 
is, “to have his ear to the ground,” like 
the Indians who heard in the seemly 
dumb earth the sounds of distant voices. 
His discernment should recognize needs ; 
he should sense the feelings of the pub- 
lic and give them expression in his pages ; 
especially if so patent as in the covert 
emotions of a national association cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of its existence. 
Accordingly, the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE has devised a plan 
to print a series of biographical articles 
on noted American and Canadian veteri- 
narians of the day, still in active practice. 
A set of questions was prepared and 
blanks sent out to a good many leading 
practitioners, teachers in the colleges, ex- 
periment station veterinarians, Bureau of 
Animal Industry men, and others in the 
specialties, seeking information to be 
used in writing the biographical sketches. 
A letter accompanied the blanks, explain- 
ing the plan cogently. Historical articles 
cannot be spun out of one’s fancy, like 
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silk from the worm; nor can biographical 
sketches be written without the facts are 
known. In the preparation of such a 
series of articles success comes from re- 
ciprocation—the one to be sketched sup- 
plies the facts about his life and accom- 
plishments; the writer reciprocates in 
kind by setting them in order for the eyes 
of our thousands and thousands of 
readers. 

The response to the requests has been 
hearty from some; but the number of 
answers has hardly yet met our expecta- 
tions. There are reasons for the misgiv- 
ings which have occasioned delay, which 
will melt away under the warmth of 
more light on the plan, and after the ap- 
pearance of several of the articles in the 
series. Many men have misgivings 
whenever any novelty is under discussion 
or consideration. New-fangled ideas, 
like new-fangled methods in_ the 
churches, have some difficulty in making 
their way in the world. Mrs, Cadwalla- 


der, in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” 
quarreling with the men, said some of 
them wanted their breakfast eggs laid 


again, and laid differently. Some men 
take just as unkindly to literary sweet- 
meats prepared for them. Perhaps some, 
in delaying response to the letters sent, 
were over-cautions. Conservatism is 
characteristic of many successful men, 
who, as a result of hard experiences, 
have learned to take precautions. Some 
noted veterinarians, who have not sent 
the data wanted, will soon have con- 
fidence that no dangers to themselves 
lurk in biographical sketches such as we 
shall print. Those whose modesty made 
them withhold the facts about themselves 
will soon forget their blushes. The re- 
cipe of Charles Lamb, the English 
humorist, for the embarrassment of 
youth, was to look the girl right in the 
eye when speaking to her. If the modest 
veterinarian fears embarrassment, let 
him look at an article or two and satisfy 
himself of their worth; then, his sang- 
froid returning, he may talk volubly, like 
the youth recovering from his shyness 
in the presence of the ladies. 
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But the department editor must speak 
of himself, if he would gain the confi- 
dence of his public. Know ye, then, 
worthy readers, that I am an entity, be- 
ing a person of some fifty-five summers 
old. I was born in New England, of a 
Puritan family on my mother’s side. 
She gave me the name of Winthrop, be- 
cause we were, on her side, directly de- 
scended from Governor John Winthrop 
of Connecticut, he who, exactly two hun- 
dred and sixty-four years ago, set up a 
corn mill in the town of Pequett, which 
stands to this day. After he was Gov- 
ernor he went to Boston, where he was 
the originator of the Winthrop family 
there. When looking at a painting of him 
in the Boston State House with my 
mother, she said there was some re- 
semblance in the physiognomies of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and I, and she ventured 
the thought that the habits of the Gov- 
ernor in grinding out corn accounted for 
the provender I provided evenly for the 
press. The Worthingtons were a good 
old Maryland family, of the type Wins- 
ton Churchill loves to describe in his 
novels. The Winthrop and the Worth- 
ington, the Puritan and the Cavalier, 
constantly struggle. in my blood for su- 
premacy. Probably my love for animals 
was inherited from my _ great-great 
grandsire, Thomas Worthington of 
Worthington Hall in Northamptonshire, 
a fat, rollicking squire, who liked noth- 
ing better than following the hounds. 


My father, a man of means, after my 
preparatory studies in Baltimore, sent me 
to Paris for a higher education. I 
studied at the lycée, then entered the 
University of Paris, where eventually I 
received the degree Docteur és Sciences 
(D. Sc.). In the long summer vacations 
I visited the European veterinary schools, 
having determined later to become a 
veterinarian. Returning to America | 
entered one of the best Northern vet- 
erinary colleges, which in due time con- 
ferred upon me the degree Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. Since then I have 
been a free lance. I practiced on the 
Pacific Coast for a time, and would have 
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risen to affluence on my own account 
there, had not I been wooed by fate to 
try meandering Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry occupations for a time, then that 
in a state experiment station. Finally, 
though I inherited a fortune from my 
father and have always been in inde- 
pendent circumstances, I settled down as 
veterinary expert for a corporation 
which publishes medical books, manufac- 
tures drugs, and owns a number of bio- 
logical laboratories. 

In Europe and America I have studied 
many veterinary problems and had a 
checkered career. My observations of 
veterinary conditions abroad and in my 
native land make me desirous of assist- 
ing in veterinary upbuilding here. Con- 
sequently, the editing of a series of illus- 
trated articles on noted veterinarians of 
North America particularly appeals to 
me. There is, in European veterinary 
schools, a reverence for noted veteri- 
narians. In the Alfort veterinary school, 
near Paris, stands the heroic statue of 


Bourgelat and that of Nocard, which 
bear testimony to appreciation of these 
gifted men. In Saumer, in the French 
Cavalry School, is a gallery of paintings 
of noted veterinarians by celebrated 
artists, which are an inspiration to stu- 


dent and visitor alike. Throughout 
Europe generally, renown is esteemed 
more preciously than with us in America. 
The educational standards are so high 
there, that the man of fortunate mental 
gifts, who attains renown, is rightly 
revered, 

We, in America, are coming more to 
their point of view; though our interest 
is rather with the successful living men, 
still in active practice or service, than 
in necrology. Dr. A. H. Baker tells the 
story of the man who asked why the 
papers are fond of printing obituaries? 
The answer was, “because it is presumed 
the friends like to read them.” Why 
. should we wait until old age, or until 
death overtakes them, to honor men? 
Our plan is to record the lives and suc- 
cesses of noted veterinarians now living 
and in active practice of their profes- 
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sion. We sympathize with the feeling 
of Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rocke- 
feller, who desire to enjoy the sight of 
the results of their expenditures for the 
public good while they are yet alive. We 
similarly desire to put the roses of dis- 
tinction in the button holes of noted vet- 
erinarians now, instead of waiting to 
strew flowers on their graves. 

There are at least three valuable fea- 
tures to the plan advocated. The publi- 
cation of brief, illustrated biographies 
of noted veterinarians is itself a recog- 
nition of worth. What is success with- 
out recognition? Meritorious work de- 
serves this kind of recognition. The 
editor has in mind also the fact that the 
biographies will be printed records of 
noted men. Pictures, otherwise not seen 
or to be had, will be found embellishing 
the pages. The indexed information, 
later, can be had by all-comers. The 
printing press will thus indelibly record 
facts about the lives of men, whose 
names would, otherwise, pass into obliv- 
ion. But the best feature of the plan 
is the inspiration the reading of bio- 
graphical sketches gives to men. Read- 
ing the lives of the illustrious continu- 
ally reminds us that we can make our 
own lives sublime. While the lives 
sketched may be of men who have not 
always reached such heights, still, with- 
out we are much mistaken, the articles, 
taken together, will contain something 
for the encouragement of each younger, 
aspiring veterinarian, and will support 
the hope that the profession is making 
for the fulfillment of higher purposes. 

The American veterinary profession 
contains many successful men; some 
widely known; many unknown. This 
series of articles contemplates the as- 
sembling of biographical facts about 
them which we suspect will prove to be 
of general interest. Those who were, or 
shall be, complimented by a request for 
data, will now see the advantage of the 
design. From month to month we can- 
not tell whose names may appear in the 
atricles ; because the work of preparation 
is not little, and the letters are coming in 
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from many directions. We are as curious 
to know whose names will be found in 
the first article as in the last. The wives 
and daughters have as much interest in 
this project as we have. If their intui- 
tions cannot teach them whose names are 
to appear next, the facts pass our dull 
man’s comprehension. 

Nor must curious eyes peer into the 
sanctum sanctorum. Like the most in- 
genious writer in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, printed in Philadelphia in the 
Colonial days, said under similar circum- 
stances, the department editor gives 
notice that he strictly forbids all persons, 
from this time forward, of what age, 
sex, rank, quality, degree, or denomina- 
tion soever, on any pretense, to inquire, 
beyond the given knowledge, for other 
information on the author of these 
articles, on pain of his displeasure (his 
own dear and near relatives only ex- 
cepted). 





BULLETINS EVERY VETERI- 
NARIAN SHOULD HAVE 

Hog Cholera Serum. Report of the Di- 
rector of the State Biological Laboratory, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Report of the Montana Live Stock San- 
itary Board and State Veterinary Sur- 
geon, including special articles on Hog 
Cholera, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Pas- 
teurization of Milk, and the Intra-Dermal 
Method of Testing Animals for Tubercu- 
losis. W. J. Butler, D. V. S., Secretary, 
Helena, Mont. 

Proceedings of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association at the 23rd Annual 
Meeting. Dr. S. Stewart, Secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Biennial Report of the State Veterinar- 
ian of the State of Wyoming for the years 
1913 and 1914. B. F. Davis, .D. V. S., 
State Veterinarian, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Proceedings of the Veterinary Associa- 
tion of Manitoba, Annual Meeting 1915. 
Dr. W. Hilton, Secretary-Treasurer, Win- 


nipeg. 
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Ability of Colon Bacilli to Survive Pas- 
teurization, by S. Henry Ayers and W. T. 
Johnson, Jr. Reprint from Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





NOVOCAIN IN LOCAL ANES- 
THESIA 
(Continued from page 316) 
geon to perform practically any op- 
eration upon the most nervous ani- 
mals with perfect safety to both the 
patient and the operator. 

In my own experience in over two 
hundred operations on domestic ani- 
mals, I am convinced that novocain 
correctly used, is the ideal local anes- 
thetic for the veterinarian. It is used in 
exactly the same manner as cocain. The 
usual antiseptic precautions are em- 
ployed and the novocain injected at 
the seat of the operation in any quan- 
tity desired, one ounce of a 5 per cent 
solution is enough for almost any com- 
mon operation, but more than that 
may be used with perfect safety. A 
slight massage after the injection is 
of benefit, as it seems to hasten the an- 
esthesia. A wait of five minutes from 
the time of injection generally is suf- 
ficient but ten minutes will insure per- 
fect anesthesia. After ten minutes 
have elapsed the operation may be at- 
tempted and I have yet to see a case 
where the anesthesia is not complete. 
In the mixing of the solution if a 
slightly pink discoloration occurs, the 
solution is contaminated and should 
not be used. 

Veterinarians will do well to try no- 

vocain in their surgical cases and the 
results will surely make many friends 
for novocain. Its use in canine med- 
icine is unlimited. It works perfectly, 
and the only difference in its use is 
that a two per cent solution will be 
found as efficient as a 5 per cent solu- 
tion. 
I have no doubt but what reports 
from some of the veterinarians will be 
very welcome by the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE as well as by 
those interested in novocain anethesia. 
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Department of Surgery 


By L. A. MERILLAT, Chicago, 
Professor of Surgery in the McKillip Veterinary College, 
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The Treatment of Wounds 


(Continued from last month.) 


The Surgeon’s and the Assistant’s 
Hands 

HE hands as carriers of infection 

into wounds we treat deserve 
more than ordinary consideration, be- 
cause the hands of surgeons practicing 
among animals are always very liable to 
infect wounds. In short the hands be- 
long to the first rank as infection car- 
riers, not only of ordinary pyogenic in- 
fection but also of infections of more 
serious import. Working continually 
among infected objects and infected 
structures of the body of diseased ani- 
mals that must be handled manually, the 
veterinarian who indulges in major sur- 
gical work or who desires to have nice 
results from his minor work must learn 
first of all that his hands are danger- 
ous and unless managed properly will 
defeat his every other precaution to do 
aseptic operations. The hands that re- 
move a putrified placenta or decomposed 
fetus are not fit to handle internal or- 
gans or raw wound surface for some 
time even when careful washing pre- 
cedes the operation, for. no washing, no 
matter how carefully done, will immedi- 
ately rid them of infectious material. 
The exact truth in this connection 
is that bare hands are never safe. 
Even the hands of the human 
surgeon are not so regarded and his 
work is by no means of such a filthy 
character as that of the veterinarian. 


Just before operating the veterinarian 
is always engaged in such dirty prepara- 
tory work—casting or otherwise secur- 
ing his patient. The paraphernalia used 
around a veterinary surgical operation 
is dirty in the surgical sense and it is 
abominably contaminated with the dirt 
of preceding operations, and as these 
must be handled with the hands there 
is little chance of the veterinarian ever 
having hands that are fit to handle tis- 
sues or instruments that must come into 
contact with tissues. And since the wear- 
ing of sterilized, skin-tight rubber gloves 
is not practical for ordinary operations 
it would seem that we here meet an in- 
surmountable obstacle. The truth is, 
however, quite different, for if we prac- 
tice the art of avoiding the digital manip- 
ulation of raw surfaces the obstacle is 
at once removed no matter how dirty 
the hands are. Ablutions of soap and 
water followed by a rinsing in mercuric 
chloride is all that is needed to prevent 
infection from the hands when handling 
the tissues with the fingers can be avoid- 
ed. While such hands still harbor and 
deposit infections they touch only the 
handles of instruments; the blade of the 
scalpel and the jaw of the forcep are 
not soiled and thus do not convey hand 
contaminations. By exercising a little 
care to prevent the handles of instru- 
ments thus soiled from touching the parts 
of other instruments on the tray that 
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will be subsequently used on the raw 
tissues, the infection of wounds with the 
hands becomes negligible in veterinary 
surgical operations in spite of the fact 
that they are all the while badly con- 
taminated with bacteria. In addition, 
however, we must not forget the assist- 
ant’s hands. These come even into 
closer contact with the wound while bal- 
ing blood than those of the surgeon him- 
self. In handling sponges the assistant 
must endeavor throughout to keep the 
part of the sponge he touches with the 
fingers from touching the wound—a plan 
easy of execution—and under no cir- 
cumstances should he be allowed to bring 
his fingers directly into contact with the 
wound. When he hands instruments to 
the surgeon he should touch only the 
handles or convey them with forceps. 
The rules we have put into operation to 
prevent wound infections from the hands 
are as follows: 


1. Avoid all unnecessary handling of 
raw tissues with the fingers. 

2. Rinse the hands with mercuric chlor- 
ide 1 to 500 after washing them with soap 
and water. Rinse them frequently during 
the operation in a deep basin provided for 
the purpose. 

3. Wear gloves 
tient. 

4. Touch only the handles of instrument 
that contact raw surfaces and arrange them 
on the tray so that the handles will not 
come into contact with the blades of knives 
or jaws of forceps that will subsequently 
be used on the raw surfaces. 

5. Handle needles and sutures with the 
forceps only, or else wear sterilized skin 
tight gloves while suturing. 

6. Soak sutures previously sterilized in 
tincture of iodin so that soiling will be 
less harmful. 

7. Where digital manipulations are need- 
ed, as in spaying or ridgling castration, the 
hands cannot be made entirely safe. Wash- 
ing with water, rinsing in mercuric chloride 
solution, rubbing them with alcohol, and 
then painting the fingers in weakened tinc- 
ture of iodin combines the best resources 
we have. The latter—the iodin—is ob- 
jectional, because of the staining and be- 
cause it blunts the tactile sense, so much 


while scouring the pa- 


depended upon when digital work is actual- . 


ly necessary. 
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Wearing clean gloves while doing the 
preparatory work, the washing and rins- 
ing of the hands as above proposed, 
avoiding unnecessary manipulations with 
the fingers, and wearing sterilized, skin- 
tight gloves while suturing are just so 
many practical means of averting wound 
infection from the hands, and when, 
these simple means are resofted hand 
infections are quite rare. There remains 
the unavoidable infections when the bare 
hands must be used. 

Sponges 

Absorbent cotton is the very best 
sponging material for general use in vet- 
erinary practice especially where a large 
number of sponges will be needed during 
a given operation. Gauze comes second, 
and while decidedly the safer, absorbent 
cotton is delivered in clean packages and 
is easily sterilized whenever absolute 
purity is demanded. Our plan of han- 
dling cotton for important operations is 
to place a sufficient amount in the steril- 
izer with the instruments and when well 
boiled cool it off in a basin of mercuric 
chloride solution 1 to 1000 made with 
sterile water. This is then the assist- 
ant’s basin. During the operation he 
makes his sponges from this basin as fast 
as they are needed and of course casts 
them aside when soiled. This plan 
keeps the assistant’s hands more safe 
by their repeated contact with the anti- 
septic solution containing the cotton. 

Where there are plenty of especially 
assigned assistants to look after the surg- 
ical paraphernalia, as in college clinics, 
sterile gauze sponges used in the same 
way are preferable. These may be re- 
sterilized for future use. 

Sponge sponges are very effectual in 
absorbing blood from wounds and on this 
account are defended as best by some 
veterinarians. By keeping them in a 
strong antiseptic solution they can of 
course be sterilized but unless these are 
used like the gauze and cotton sponges, 
casting them aside when soiled, their 
use can not be recommended under any 
circumstance. It is best to dispense en- 
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tirely with the sponge and at once elim- 
inate a very common source of wound 
infection. 

- Solutions and Their Containers 

There is no material used about veter- 
inary surgical operations more errone- 
ously than the antiseptic solution. I find 
that veterinarians are still placing too 
much dependence upon the microbicide 
value of chemical substances dissolved 
for surgical use. Unless the water the 
basin and even the drug is sterilized no 
antiseptic solution is safe. In fact anti- 
septic solutions are one of the common- 
est sources of wound contamination. 
They soil more than they are capable 
of disinfecting. They carry bacteria into 
wounds where none previously existed, 
and they are ineffective against bacteria 
lodged in the tissues. The statement that 
pathogenic bacteria are more viable than, 
the cells of the body can not be too often 
repeated. The explanation of the stub- 
bornness of wound infections against 
antiseptics is found therein. The simple 
truth is that antiseptics injure, devitalize 
and even kill cells to the advantage rather 
than to the disadvantage of bacteria 
growth. From these presents it is evi- 
dent that the antiseptic solutions we use 
should be more intelligently prepared 
and handled than is customary in veter- 
inary surgical operations. Water from 
the well or hydrant brought in the milk 
pail or stable bucket no matter how clean 
looking it may be is a sure carrier of 
infection. To add to this water an anti- 
septic drug does not improve matters 
as much as is generally supposed. The 
solution is still an infection carrier of 
the most certain sort.. Experimental 
studies of the viability of various mic- 
robes in the different solutions used in 
surgical operations tell plainly enough 
why wound infection from this source 
is so common. Sterilized water held in 
a sterilized basin without any antiseptic 
drug is much safer than medicated water 
that is laden with bacteria as almost all 
waters are, 

Analysing the reason why sterilized 


water is still so rare an article around 
veterinary operations I find that the 
principal argument against the use of 
this valuable and very inexpensive prod- 
uct is that water boiled just as the ani- 
mal is about to be operated upon is al- 
ways brought to the scene of the opera- 
tion too hot to be handled, and as it 
does not cool very fast there is always 
an inclination, in the haste of getting 
through with the work, to cool it off with 
cold water. This of course spoils ev- 
erything and knowing this the country 
veterinarian soon abandons his effort to 
stick strictly to this product as a men- 
strum for his solutions. It is, however, 
worth while insisting that every drop of 
water to be used in any important opera- 
tion should be boiled for fifteen minutes 
and brought out in the original vessel. 
The time allowed for it to cool is time 
well spent. In my rural operations I 
frequently fill the large wash boiler with 
water, place in it the basins, dipper, band- 
ages and sponges to be used and then 
boil altogether for fifteen minutes. In 
the meantime the instruments are being 
boiled in the regular instrument steril- 
izer—an apparatus that every veterinar- 
ian should carry with him everywhere. 
It requires about fifteen to twenty min- 
utes for these to cool off and this time 
can be utilized in preparing the patient. 
This is a general plan that every coun- 
try practitioner should follow sacredly. 
The unfortunate sequences of many of 
my country operations during past years 
I attribute to this source of infection. 
Suppuration galore, surgical septicemia, 
malignant edema, tetanus, peritonitis, 
etc., following operations that one has 
taken especial pains to do well may often 
be traced to bad judgment in providing 
the solutions. 

The very best plan the country veteri- 
narian could lay down as a start for 
better surgery is the use of the house- 
wife’s wash boiler in the manner men- 
tioned above. 

In the hospital operations sterilized 
water is more easy to procure. It can 
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be stored in large bottles ready for use 
and the instrument sterilizer should be 
large enough to sterilize the basins into 
which the water is poured. Too much 
dependence must not be placed in the 
hot water from the hot-water tank even 
though it comes out steaming hot. Tank 
water whose temperature is maintained 
around 200 degrees Fahr. for hours is, 
however, safe enough for ordinary surg- 
ical work. 
Sutures. 

The certainty of wound infection from 
unsterilized sutures is due largely to the 
fact that they sojourn so long in the in- 
jured tissues. The bacteria they carry 
always find a favorable environment for 
growth in the enfeebled tissues they hold 
together, and even when sterilized and 
placed with exceptional care, stitch sup- 
puration may develop from skin bacteria 
that can not be dislodged in the prepara- 
tion of the surgical field. 

On these accounts sutures in veterin- 
ary operations call for especial methods 
of handling. They must first be boiled 
for at least fifteen minutes, bathed in 
pure tincture of iodin and then so han- 
died as to prevent contamination, from 
trailing over unclean places or from the 
soiled hands. 

We defend the use of antiseptic su- 
tures, instead of aseptic sutures against 
criticism chiefly on the grounds of ex- 
pediency. Such sutures can be handled 
more carelessly with the bare hands, they 
are less apt to get soiled from accident- 
ally trailing over soiled places on the 
patient and stitch suppuration from skin 
bacteria is made negligible. The nature 
of our operations demands this expedi- 
ment. This applies of course only to re- 
movable sutures, that is, sutures for the 
skin. Buried sutures for the underlying 
integuments need not be so treated, but 
should always be purchased sterilized 
and in sealed containers. The veterin- 
arian has no way of safely sterilizing 
raw gut and therefore should not un- 
dertake to do so. 

In suturing wounds the needle is held 
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in the needleholder and the end of the 
thread that is handled may be cut off 
when the needle is threaded. The as- 
sistant may then keep the dangling end 
from trailing over the patient by hold- 
ing it up with a forcep as it is drawn 
through. Or the surgeon may at this 
stage of the operation put on a pair of 
sterilized, skin-tight rubber gloves and 
handle the needle and thread with the 
fingers, keeping the thread in the palm 
of the hand to prevent trailing. Either 
ofthese plans will answer. 

There is no use to practice other aseptic 
precautions if any carelessness whatever 
in handling sutures is allowed to creep 
in, because here we have a certain in- 
fection carrier. A wound may some- 
times escape infection from contamin- 
ated air, instruments or hands but never 
from sutures that are not absolutely 
aseptic and carefully handled. 

Wound packing, drainage wicks and 
draining tubes. Inasmuch as we con- 
tinue to use compression packs to con- 
trol copious bleeding after some of our 
operations these are capable of acting 
as carriers of bad infections. A soiled 
wound-pack sewed up tightly in a trau- 
matic cavity is a mighty dangerous ob- 
ject. In twenty-four hours it is fetid 
and in forty-eight hours if not removed 
or the sutures: loosened to admit air 
malignant edema is very liable to have 
developed. The large cavities of ridgl- 
ing castration, of fistulae of the withers, 
of poll evils and of large tumors are 
the ones to fear in this connection. Re- 
cently a case of this kind came to my 
notice. A ridgling castrated after some 
difficulty was packed with cotton that 
was simply disinfected in mercuric -chlor- 
ide solution made from well water and 
contained in a milk pail. The wadding 
was held in place by snapping the edges 
of the wound with a clamp forcep. When 
removed forty-eight hours later the wad- 
ding was fetid, the scrotum was swollen 
and the patient stiff and sick. There was 
a perceptible emphysema in the loose 
areolar tisue along the inguinal canal. 
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Two days later the patient was swollen 
with an emphysematous edema along the 
ventral surface of the body as far for- 
ward as the elbows. Death occurred a 
few hours later. I have had similar re- 
sults from operations upon fistula of the 
withers where soiled packings were in- 
judiciously allowed to remain sewed up 
too long. These infections are wound- 
packing infections and must be reckoned 
with in wound treatment. 

The best wound packing is sterilized 
oakum, sterilized by boiling, and not 
alone with antiseptics. Oakum is bet- 
ter than cotton for this purpose because 
the latter stubbornly mats into raw tis- 
sues and stays there for two or three 
days. An oakum pack comes en masse 


leaving no particles behind. 

For wicks to act as drainage in counter 
openings or in the lower commissure of 
wounds sterilized antiseptic gauze is 
most suited. Drainage tubes are boiled 
before being fixed into a wound. 


Protective Dressings as Conveyors of 


Infection. 

Bandages, absorbent cotton, oakum, 
collodium, dusting powders and wound 
varnishes are the objects used for this 
purpose. The truth about wound treat- 
ment in this connection is that a wound 
closed without having been infected in 
the process of treatment is not so very 
apt to become infected later. Post-oper- 
ative infection I know is often a very 
convenient cloak to cover up operative 
infection. The castrator in all the seri- 
ousness of a minister chastises the 
owner of a dying colt for having allowed 
it to inhabit a dirty stall when in. fact 
the infection responsible for the stricken 
animal’s condition was deposited with 
his own hands or his own unsterilized 
or half-sterilized emasculator, at the 
time of the operation, and this example 
explains the mystery of nearly all our 
wound infections. 

Collodium, dusting powders and 
wound varnishes seldom convey infec- 
tions because they are clean, antiseptic 
and drying. Bandages and cotton, how- 
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ever, placed over a wound require at- 
tention as infection carriers. I am a 
believer in aptiseptic wraps for wounds 
and depend upon aseptic wraps only 
when renewal is frequent. An aseptic 
bandage that becomes soaked with 
wound serosity or that holds wound dis- 
charges against the skin around a wound 
is not as good as one that contains iodo- 
form, mercury or carbolic acid, because 
the serum in such a bandage does not 
putrefy so soon as in an aseptic wrap. 

It is our practice to dust a powder of 
iodoform, bismuth subiodid, or boric acid 
over the wound and then cover this with 
cotton and a bandage soaked and rinsed 
out of mercuric chloride solution 1 to 
200. With these simple precautions pro- 
tective dressings are deprived of all 
harm. 
~ The Surgical Field as a Conveyor of 

Infection 

A good liberal zone around a wound ° 
or proposed seat of a wound must be 
submitted to the classical cleansing proc- 
ess, now regarded as standard for this 
purpose. It consists of washing with 
water and soap, clipping, shaving, rinsing 
and rubbing briskly with mercuric 
chloride 1 to 500, and then painting with 
tincture of iodin. This does not posi- 
tively sterilize the skin of a hairy animal 
but combines the best means of produc- 
ing the safest possible field for a cutting 
operation. 

The surgical field conveys infection 
during the operation by being directly at 
the wound and after the operation by the 
growth of bacteria on the serum soaked 
skin. It is therefore evident that any 
laxity or omission here is serious. 
Post-Operative Conveyors of Infection 

As mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs post-operative infection is not as 
common as is generally supposed or bet- 
ter still, not as common as the surgeon 
would have his clients suppose. That 
there are post-operative infections is of 
course admitted, but the search for 
causes will usually be more successful if 
the operative methods are scrutinized. 
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It is, however, plain that the same 
careful handling of everything, that pre- 
vailed during the operation, must be con- 
tinued during the aftercare, especially 
during the first four days. It is a mis- 
fortune to be compelled to turn over the 
aftercare of wounds to untrained hands, 
but if we plan our aftercare with this in 
view. we can generally succeed in keep- 
ing our really aseptic wounds from 
harm. 

The post operative conveyors are the 
patient’s bed and stall, the attendant’s 
hands, syringes, solutions, powders, and 
dressings. 

The patient’s habitat is made safe by 
keeping wounds covered, keeping pa- 
tients in the standing position, and keep- 
ing up a sensible state of cleanliness in 
the surroundings. 

The handling of wounds by attendants 
should be avoided. They might be en- 
trusted with the dusting of powder on a 
sutured wound, applying a clean piece of 
gauze or cotton and wrapping a bandage 
over all, but this is as far as any un- 
trained hands should be trusted in the 
treatment of aseptic wounds. A wound 
requiring irrigation, renewal of drainage 
wicks or tubes requires also the intelli- 
gent assistant or surgeon, as these means 
are sure to infect. 

Syringes and solutions in wound treat- 
ment should be given only into the hands 
of others in the treatment of suppurating 
cavities where refinement is unnecessary. 

I would summarize the plans of hand- 
ling the various conveyors of infection as 
follows: 


1. Operate in an atmosphere that is free 
from dust and prevent objects from being 
whirled about by the patient. Avoid loose 
bedding and moisten the patient to keep hair 
from flying. 

2. Boil instrument for fifteen minutes and 
handle them to prevent contamination during 
the operation. Call for other instruments ‘to 
replace the ones soiled. 

3. Avoid touching wound with the fingers. 
Use tissue forceps, tumor forceps, needle hold- 
ers, etc. It is seldom necessary to touch 
wounds with the fingers. When digital work 
is necessary, wash the hands, rinse them in 
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mercuric chloride 1 to 500 and coat the finger 
tips with tincture of iodin. 

4. Use only sterilized water and sterilized 
basins. 

5. Prepare a large surgical field in the 
manner above recommended. 

6. Use sterilized sutures and bathe them 
in tincture of iodin. Keep them from trailing 
over the dirty body. Handle them with the 
needleholder or else wear sterilized skin-tight 
gloves while suturing. 

7. Protect wounds with antiseptic dressings 
instead of aseptic. 

8. Attend to the aftercare of wounds in- 
stead of trusting to untrained hands. 

10. Prevent wounds from coming into con- 
‘tact with the stall, bedding or ground. 

(To be continued) 


STRINGHALT TENOTOMY 

A few years ago when the operation of 
peroneal tenotomy was introduced in 
this country it was hailed with de- 
light. The magical recoveries that 
sometimes followed its performance 
and the splendid simplicity of the 
technic made it a very popular pro- 
cedure. Time, however, soon showed 
us it was far from a universal panacea 
for this disqualifying if not always 
disabling claudication, and hence its 
popularity has diminished. Without 
having made any record of the many 
operations performed against this dis- 
ease, in all kinds of horses and in all 
degrees of severity, unilateral and bi- 
lateral, we can safely state that fewer 
than fifty percent of cases are benefited 
and only a few are entirely cured— 
cured to stand inspection for sound- 
ness. Furthermore the operation is 
not entirely harmless, as it is capable 
of blemishing the antro-external 
aspect of the metatarsal region with a 
hard nodular growth of connective 
tissue due undoubtedly to the move- 
ments of the distal stump against the 
cicatrix that fills up the tract where 
the section of the tendon was removed. 
This sequel is not caused as might 
be supposed by the reaction of an in- 
fected wound, but follows the aseptic 
wound as well, developing some weeks 
after the wound healing is complete. 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Pathogenicity and virulence of bacteria. 
F. H. THIELE and D. Emsteton. Ztschr. 
Immunititsf u. Expt. Ther., I, Orig., 
Vol. 19, No. 6, pp. 643-665.—The patho- 
genicity of a bacterium depends upon the 
liberation of toxic cleavage products 
from bacterial protein and is conse- 
quently dependent upon the antibody ac- 
tivity of the animal infected with the 
same. 

For every specie of animal the bacteria 
can be classified in the following man- 
ner: (a) Those which are not patho- 
genic on account of their low resistance 
toward antibodies; (b) those which are 
pathogenic on account of their rapid pro- 
duction of toxic cleavage products from 
the bacterial proteins which accumulate 
and cause characteristic symptoms and 
death ; and (c) those which are not path- 
ogenic on account of the fact that anti- 
body activity is so great toward them 
and does not allow the accumulation of 
toxic cleavage products, but instead 
builds the toxic substances down to non- 
toxic substances. 

Any nonpathogenic bacterium can be 
made pathogenic providing the antibody 
activity of the respective animals is 
changed. The true virulence of a bac- 
terium depends upon the property which 
the bacterium possesses to form and re- 
tain a membrane of its own protoplasm, 
i. e., capsule. Cleavage products are pro- 
duced within this capsule and a condi- 
tion is produced whereby the bacterium 
is protected from attacks by ferments 
and also against phagocytes. The cleav- 


age products are aggressive when viewed 
in the light of Bail’s conception. 

Vaccination against symptomatic an- 
thrax. LECLAINCHE and VALLEE. Rev. 
Gén. Méd. Vét., Vol. 21, No. 248, pp. 
429-431; abs. in Centbl. Bakt., etc., 1 

“Abt., Ref., 58 (1913), No. 42, pp. 108, 
109.—The investigations, which were 
made on a practical and large scale with 
345,844 animals, were conducted from 
1910 to 1913. The animals originated 
from various countries. As a vaccine 
the Bacillus anthracis symptomatici, cul- 
tivated on liver peptone bouillon, is pre- 
ferred. This organism after being kept 
for 15 days at 43 to 44 deg. C. loses 
its virulence for guinea pigs, sheep, and 
bovines of all ages. 

The employment of protective enzyms 
of the blood as a means of extracorporal 
diagnosis —I. Serodiagnosis of preg- 
nancy. C. P. McCorp. Collected Pa- 
pers Research Lab. Parke, Davis & Co., 
Reprints, Vol. 2, pp. 425-431.—“These 
observations are based on 240 tests un- 
der varied conditions and at different 
stages of pregnancy. Our findings lead 
us to conclude that the serodiagnosis of 
pregnancy is both reliable and practical. 
The method has its limitations, and the 
technic requires great care. In the hands 
of the careful worker the method is of 
sufficient merit to prove of great value 
to the obstetrician and gynecologist.” 


About the occurrence of oxidizing fer- 
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ments in the mucous membranes and 
some glands of the alimentary tract. P. 
ANDRYEWSKY. Uber das Vorkommen 
oxydierender Fermente in den Schleim- 
hauten und einigen Drusen des Ver- 
dauungsschlauches. Inaug. Diss., Univ. 
Leipsic, 1913, pp. 58.—The sublingual 
glands of all the animals examined con- 
tained a large amount of oxidizing fer- 
ments but the submaxillary glands of the 
horse, sheep and dog contained none, 
while those of the pig contained only a 
small amount and of the bovine large 
amounts. The parotid of the horse, bo- 
vine, and sheep contained no peroxidase 
nor did the extract of the tonsils of all 
the animals show any evidence of this 
ferment. The extracts of cutaneous mu- 
cous membranes of the digestive tract 
of all the animals examined were free of 
peroxidases. The gastric mucous mem- 
brane was very variant in this regard. 
For instance in that of a dog no bluing 
of guaiac tincture was noted, in the pig 
it was only evident in-the cardial glands, 
and with the horse the fundal glands and 
closely adjacent cardial glands of the 
mucous membrane showed it slightly. 
With the sheep and bovine the results 
were doubtful but the pyloric region, 
however, contains peroxidases. The in- 
testinal mucous membrane also behaved 
very variant. In the small intestine of 
the horse and pig no peroxidase was 
noted, and in the bovine, sheep and dog 
it was present, but only sparingly. The 
mucous membrane of the jejunum and 
ileum of all the animals, with the excep- 
tion of the horse (in one horse indefinite 
transient bluing was noted), contained 
much peroxidase. The ferments in rum- 
inants, however, were especially active. 

According to this it seems as though 
the distal segments of the intestine are 
richer in peroxidase than the proximal. 
The mucous membrane of the rectum of 
all the animals was free of oxidizing 
ferments and only the mucous membrane 
of cecum and the colon of ruminants 
contained oxidizing ferments with cer- 
tainty. 


The ferments could not be noted in the 
mucous membrane of the intestines of 
the pig, horse and dog. Liver extracts 
were free of substances which give the 
guaiac tincture reaction, and blood and 
blood serum did not give any reaction 
in the absence of hydrogen peroxid. The 
Rothenfusser reaction and the reaction 
with potassium iodid starch paste gave 
unsatisfactory results. These two tests 
are not deemed satisfactory for this kind 
of work. 

Inactive extracts, i. e., nonguaiac blu- 
ing, when added to guaiac bluing ex- 
tracts prevented the occurrence of per- 
oxidase reaction. The inhibiting sub- 
stance is bound to protein snd when the 
latter is coagulated by heat the filtrate 
therefrom no longer contains inhibiting 
substances. 

A case of tetanus treated by intra- 
venous injections of paraldehyd and co- 
pious injections of normal saline result- 
ing in cure. O. ATKEy. Lancet (Lon- 
don), I, No. 3, pp. 168-169.—A descrip- 
tion of a marked case of tetanus which 
was treated successfully by repeated in- 
jections of paraldehyd and ether and a 
subsequent infusion of physiological salt 
solution. 

The conditions under which virulent 
particles from atomized liquids are in- 
haled, P. Cuausse. Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sct. (Paris), Vol. 156, No. 12, pp. 954- 
956.—The experiments were made with 
various kinds of apparatus and some in- 
cluded tests with guinea pigs and an ato- 
mizer containing tubercle bacilli. Only 
the smallest particles (2 to 5 microns) 
gained entrance into the farthest rami- 
fications of the bronchioles in which no 
ciliated epithelium is present. The heavier 
particles, which are considered less dan- 
gerous on account of their lesser move- 
ment and greater weight, are caught by 
the ciliated epithelium, which aids in 
bringing them to the outside again. The 
dried particles are more favorable for in- 
halation. 
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Areca and Arecolin 


N THE March and April issues of 

VETERINARY MEDICINE we have con- 
sidered two of the rapidly active cathar- 
tics that are extensively used in the 
practice of veterinary medicine; viz., 
physostigmin and pilocarpin. There 
still remains another active cathartic 
suitable for hypodermic use which is 
meeting with considerable favor among 
many practitioners of veterinary medi- 
cine. In recent years arecolin has been 
used a great deal as a hypodermic ca- 
thartic and although not an official rem- 
edy it is now widely utilized by veterin- 
ary practitioners as a reliable emergency 
cathartic. 

Arecolin is derived from the areca 
nut or betel nut, the seed of the Areca 
catechu, a tree native of India and 
southern Asia. The Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts are also favorite 
sources of the areca nut. The areca nut 
in size, shape, color and appearance, re- 
sembles closely the ordinary nutmeg of 
commerce. When ground it forms a 
light brown powder partially soluble in 


water and alcohol and possessing an _ 


astringent taste. 

Areca nut owes its therapeutic activ- 
ity principally to a liquid alkaloid—are- 
colin. Arecolin is a colorless, volatile 
liquid with a strongly alkalin reaction. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, chloro- 
form or ether and readily units with 
acids to form salts that are soluble in 
water. The most important of these 


salts is the hydrobromid, the one com- 
monly used for hypodermic administra- 
tion in veterinary practice. 

In addition to arecolin there are three 
other alkaloids found in areca, but none 
of them possess any medicinal value. 
There is also a considerable amount of 
tannic acid in powdered areca, to which 
the astringent taste of the powder is 
due. 

Dosage—In administering powdered 
areca nut to the domestic animals one- 
half to one ounce is the average dose 
for the horse. In the dog ten grains to 
two drachms may be given. In esti- 
mating the dose for the dog about two 
grains should be administered for each 
pound of body weight. In poultry one 
to ten grains is the usual dose. The 
drug is best administered in milk, oil or 
mucilage. In the horse arecolin hydro- 
bromid given subcutaneously is admin- 
istered in dosage of one-half to one and 
one-half grains, the average dosage be- 
ing one grain. As an active cathartic 
in the dog arecolin is given subcutan- 
eously in dosage of one-thirtieth to one- 
fifteenth of a grain. In using arecolin 
for its myotic effect in the eye one per 
cent solutions should be used. 

Phystological Action—Small quanti- 
ties of powdered areca administered 
orally act very similar to catechu and 
exert an astringent action. Larger dos- 
age produces a cathartic effect and acts 
as a vermicide. Areca is especially 
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efficient as a vermicide in dealing with 
tapeworms, and this is particularly the 
case in the dog. Areca and male fern 
are the two most efficient agents for this 
purpose in the dog, but in the larger ani- 
mals, particularly the horse, the efficacy 
of areca as a teniacide does not seem so 
reliable. 

Large doses of areca also stimulate 
the secretion of saliva and the gastro-in- 
testinal juices Gastro-intestinal peri- 
stalsis is increased and in this way purg- 
ing produced. In the larger animals this 
action is accompanied by nausea and col- 
icy pains, while in the dog it may be 
followed by vomiting. The frequency 
and force of the heart beat are de- 
creased under the effects of large doses 
of areca. Small doses stimulate respira- 
tion but large doses are respiratory de- 
pressants and in poisoning death takes 
place from asphyxia which is preceded 
by dyspnea. Areca increases the con- 
traction of the muscle of the bladder 
wall and in this way produces micturi- 
tion. A mild diaphoretic effect is also 
noticed following the administration of 
the drug. 

Arecolin given hypodermically is a 
rapid-acting cathartic; the effects being 
noted in large animals in from 15 to 30 
minutes, five to ten minutes in dogs. A 
medium size dog used for experimental 
purposes in the therapeutic department 
of the Terre Haute Veterinary College 
during the past winter received one- 
twentieth grain of arecolin hydrobromid 
hypodermically. Five minutes after the 
injection emesis took place and two 
minutes later a profuse liquid evacua- 
tion of the bowels. This was followed 
shortly by further vomiting and defeca- 
tion and within fifteen minutes after 
the injection of the arecolin the bladder 
was emptied of a large quantity of 
urine. The animal showed considerable 
circulatory and respiratory depression, 
as well as slight sialagogue and diapho- 
retic reaction. Evidences of nausea 
and colicy pains lasted for over an hour 
and were accompanied by further evac- 
uations of the bowel. The depression 
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and nausea, however, were not so 
marked as under pilocarpin, and the 
esialagogue action from arecolin was 
mild as compared to that observed fol- 
lowing the administration of the pilocar- 
pin salt. The action produced by eserin 
and arecolin were quite similar except 
that vomiting was more prompt and 
more marked with the arecolin, while 
the abdominal pain with eserin was ap- 
parently of a more pronounced charac- 
ter. Micturition was not noted follow- 
ing the injection of eserin. 

Therapeutic Uses.—Powdered areca 
finds it principal thetapeutic application 
as an anthelminthic, especially in the 
treatment of teniasis, although the 
preparation is also effective in the treat- 
ment of round worms. As a teniacide 
the drug is particularly effective in the 
dog, and for this purpose should be 
given in dosage of about two grains for 
each pound of body weight. The treat- 
ment is made more effective if the ani- 
mal be starved for 24 hours before the 
administration of the areca. The drug 
is then administered in milk, and is fre- 
quently combined with a smal] amount 
of male fern which enhances its effi- 
ciency. If purgation does not follow in 
a short time a suitable dose of castor oil 
should be given to accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

Arecolin is used principally in horses 
and cattle, and more particularly in the 
former, where it is given subcutaneously 
for its rapid acting cathartic effect. It 
is useful in mild colic to unload the 
bowel and stimulate peristaltic action. 
In flatulent colic this agent alone or in 
combination with eserin or pilocarpin 
can be administered to advantage. In 
indigestion in horses or cattle arecolin 
‘is often preferable to the more drastic 
eserin, or it may here again be given in 
combination with that agent. In impac- 
tion of the colon arecolin is an agent 
which acts beautifully, promptly and 
with the minimum degree of violence. 
Where the impaction is of a severe type 
and accompanied by severe inflammation 
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The Reflexes In Diagnosis 


HE human practitioner has many 

advantages over the veterinary 
practitioner in all things connected with 
the profession. 

Some of these advantages he possesses 
chiefly because of the greater intelligence 
of his patients. Quite a few advantages 
he possesses, however, because of his 
own greater intelligence, and because, as 
yet, the veterinary profession is lacking 
in much that would make the practice 
of veterinary medicine and surgery more 
pleasant and simple. 

In the matter of diagnosis, for in- 
stance, veterinarians can copy much 
from the human practitioner which will 
be of value when properly adapted to 
veterinary work. 

How much attention do veterinarians 
pay to the reflexes? Have you ever 
seen a veterinarian take a certain reflex 
into account in arriving at a diagnosis? 
If you have you have seen a wonder. 
In human medicine the reflexes have 
been carefully and accurately studied, 
recognized and tabulated so that very 
frequently the key to the diagnosis of 
certain conditions is the presence or the 
absence of certain reflexes. 

Besides the recognition of the diag- 
nostic value of the reflexes there are in 
human medicine hundreds of so-called 
signs. These signs are certain peculiar 
evidences of pathological conditions 
which have been closely observed and 
which are known to occur always under 


certain .conditions. Frequently a diag- 
nosis can be made to an absolute cer- 
tainty on one or more of such signs 
alone. 

While some of the reflexes which are 
used by human practitioners would be 
impracticable and of no value in our 
patients, there are many reflexes which 
could be made use of in our patients 
also. 

Of diagnostic signs also, we know lit- 
tle or nothing in veterinary medicine, al- 
though veterinarians really are more in 
need of aids to diagnosis than human 
medical men. 

The chief reason why this state of 
affairs exists in our profession is no 
doubt the fact that veterinary medicine 
has in the past been a cold business prop- 
osition. From the standpoint of science 
the veterinary profession is yet a suck- 
ling. Until a few years ago one embarked 
on a veterinary career very much like 
one bought out a shop of some kind; 
not much differently. One became qual- 
ified as quickly and as cheaply as one 
possibly could, located in business as 
soon as one was qualified, and from: then 
on it was a matter of business ever 
after. 

Today it is different. Our students are 
nearly all young fellows who have a 
good preliminary education; they select 
their particular school because it is a 
good school; they study while there and 
they study after they graduate; they re- 
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main students ever after. Then, when 
after a few years of practical experience 
they get just the proper balance of theory 
and practice, they make genuine veter- 
inarians and really are a valuable asset 
to any community. And these are the 
men who will make observations and 
record them intelligently, so that future 
generations of veterinarians may profit 
by the reflexes, signs. and other phenom- 
ena, as the human physicians are now 
profiting by them. Pick up a veterinary 
journal of today and compare it with 
one of fifteen or twenty years ago. See 
the difference? 





A new purgative, which the Medical 
Review of Reviews says was introduced 
by Credé, might be of some use in vet- 
erinary practice. It is called sennatin, 
and the average dose for human beings 
is given as 3cc., either subcutaneously 
or intra-muscularly. It is said to pro- 
duce no by-effects such as go with 
eserin and arecolin; the only side ef- 
fect is a transient rise in temperature. ° 

Its effect is almost entirely that of in- 
creasing peristalsis and in over 60 per 
cent of cases in which it has been used 
persistalsis was increased sufficiently to 
produce evacuations. In 30 per cent of 
the cases its action was continued so 
that from a single injection persons who 
were otherwise badly constipated had 
spontaneous daily evacuations for a 
week. 

If the action of the drug is the same 
in animals it would be a valuable addi- 
tion to our remedies for impaction and 
some forms of colic. 





The first ductless gland taken under 
consideration by Dr. Sajous in the New 
York Medical Journal under “Hemade- 
nology” is the thymus. If the doctor 
has presented anything new or original 
in this treatise we would thank him to 
point it out to us. As we see it, it is 
nothing more than a selected gathering 
of evidence elaborated by others and out 


of the sum of which Dr. Sajous then 
strikes an average. We fear that in 
the subject of physiology our human 
medical friends are no more advanced 
than ourselves, the veterinarians. In 
fact, physiology being one of the essen- 
tial subjects making for good veterin- 
ary diagnosticians and practitioners, vet- 
erinarians are as a rule better versed 
therein than physicians. A few of the 
fine points physicians have made use of 
to better advantage than have the veter- 
inarians ; such points as bear on the re- 
flexes, for instance. But aside from this, 
veterinarians known their physiology. 
There is, of course, a possibility that 
Dr. Sajous will give us some new 
thought in papers on the other ductless 
glands, and that we may yet owe him an 


apology. . 





Emetin hydrochlorid, derived from 
ipecac, is just now being exploited as 
a specific for amebiasis of all forms. It 
is possible that it can be used to ad- 
vantage in coccidian dysentery of cattle. 

In a review of a report of its use in 
fifty cases a recent. issue of a medical 
journal says that the author is convinced 
from his experience that neither emetin 
hydrochlorid nor ipécac will cure amebic 
dysentery when used alone. Relapses oc- 
cur. 

He has found, however, that ematin 
given hypodermically, will cure most 
cases when it is accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the use of ipecac by the mouth. 





STRINGHALT TENOTOMY 


(Continued from page 332) 


The operation may however be de- 
fended as rational surgery because it 
does sometimes work wonders even in 
very bad cases of stringhalt. If these 
facts are previously announced the 
surgeon will have no explanations to 


make when the failures occur. 
L. A. M. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but he does 
not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. Any reader who can furnish 


ery is urgently requested to do so. 


Where the treatments 


further and better information in reply to any qu 0 i 
4 chat those employing them will report their results whether 


advised in these replies is adopted it is hope 
good or bad. 


Query No. 137.—What is the formula 
of “dynamite packing” used in the 
treatment of fistulous withers? 

Answer to Query No. 137.—Zinc 
chloride, J3iv; water, 3i; gum arabic, 3i; 
powdered sanguinaria, 3iv. 

ANSWER To Query No. 71.—From the 
description given, your cure appears to 
have been either a twist or a telescoping 
of the gut. This could have been con- 
firmed by carefully tracing along the in- 
testine. I have found some similar cases 
to result from a growth occluding the 
vessels of the mesentery, the occlusion 
seemingly occasioned by an attack of col- 
ic changing the position of the alimen- 
tary canal.—P. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 72.—You will 
get no results in treating this condition 
unless you allow the cow to “dry up.”— 
P; 


ANSWER TO Query No. 74.—Give the 
symptoms of the “horrible condition” you 
term “blind staggers” and somebody will 
help you.—P. 


ANSWER TO Query No. 78.—I have 
had two such cases and have come to 
the same conclusion as our editor, i. e., 
due to metastatic infection. Have been 
unable to find any description of this con- 
dition in any veterinary literature. One 
case I. had presented itself during con- 
valescence in a case of pneumonia. I 
don’t know what the outcome was as a 
neighboring veterinarian had the animal 
under his care. The other case was a 
1,700-lb, gelding doing heavy hauling on 
good roads. One morning the owner 


In all cases give the number of the query when writing anything concerning it. 


found him lame in the left fore limb. 
He claimed he had not strained himself 
the previous day and walked sound all 
day. Examination revealed a tenderness 
of the sesamoidean sheath. Hot fomen- 
tations applied all day. Hot linseed poul- 
tices on the following two days. Lini- 
ments—blisters subsequently, with no ap- 
parent relief. After one month, I quit 
making calls and lost track of the case. 
It would be interesting to hear from 
others on this condition.—P. 


ANSWER TO Query No. 79.—Have had 
a similar case but my exploratory punc- 
tures never found pus. Attributed the 
condition to a splintered sternum. After 
a month’s futile attempt to relieve the an- 
imal, I gave it up as the animal was ten 
miles out in the country. However, I 
advised the owner to notify me in the 
case of the appearance of a fluctuating 
center or death of the animal. Never 
heard from him since. Under Abbott’s 
bacterin and nuclein treatment, the tem- 
perature and swelling did subside for a 
few days but again returned.—P. 


ANSWER TO Query No. 82.—Remove 
the irritation. Use a breast collar if pos- 
sible, or a deer skin pad under regular 
collar. Use a solution of chinosol or 
methylin blue to dry it up.—P. 


ANSWER TO Query No. 83.—I have 
used the same treatment without results, 
also Carlsbad salts.—P. 

ANSWER TO Query No. 92.—In coun- 
try practice, apply cold water cloths along 
jugular furrow and top of head. Keep 
them cold. Internally, Dr. Quitman’s 
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sweating mixture, i. e., tincture of arnica, 
fluidextract of pilocarpus and sweet 
spirits of nitre, to dissipate the heat. 
Within one hour temperature will fall. 
If it doesn’t, the prognosis is unfavor- 
able, but stick to him and give another 
drench very carefully. This mixture 
must be diluted with one pint water.—P. 





VIRUS CARRIERS 
(Continued from page 315) 
German government expended over 
2,500,000 marks for indemnities to own- 
ers whose stock was slaughtered on ac- 
count of the foot-and-mouth disease. 
All the outbreaks which have appeared 
in the last decade in Great Britain have 
also been controlled by similar meas- 

ures. 

Experience with the disease in vari- 
ous countries indicates that once the 
virus has been spread over large areas 
of country the infection practically has 
to wear itself out before it subsides; but 
even then, the virus carriers may period- 
ically start new infections, particularly 
after the acquired immunity of the re- 
covered animals has subsided. This re- 
duced resistance in the animals will 
again afford an opportunity for the 
virus expelled by the carriers to assert 
its infective action, and outbreaks will 
start anew. These facts probably ac- 
count for the periodical curves which 
are noted in the appearance of the in- 
fection throughout continental Europe, 
and if it were now possible for the re- 
spective governments to adopt measures 
by which they could eradicate the dis- 
ease, they would gladly make the finan- 
cial sacrifices which it would be neces- 
sary to incur, through the slaughter of 
the infected animals in newly appearing 
outbreaks. It is obvious that if the in- 
discriminate practice of saving infected 
animals should be followed, the control 
of the disease would be very difficult on 
account of virus carriers which might 
remain among the recovered animals. 
This is an additional reason why the 
slaughter of all the affected animals 
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should be undertaken if it is desired to 
eradicate the disease within the shortest 
possible time and eliminate the constant 
menace of future reappearances of this 
burdensome plague. 





ARECA AND ARECOLIN 
(Continued from page 336) 


and threatened gangrene arecolin should 
not be used. Impaction accompanied by 
severe distention is also a contraindica- 
tion for arecolin. 

In laminitis the revulsant action of 
arecolin or arecolin and pilocarpin is of 
value and is a favorite method of treat- 
ment with many practitioners. In the 
management of this disease it is advis- 
able to repeat the dose of one or one and 
one-half grains daily until the acute 
manifestations of the disease are under 
control. The value of arecolin in lam- 
initis was first advocated by Frohner 
and has since been approved by Schu- 
macher, Gebbels and other prominent 
authorities. 

Arecolin is also of value in treatment 
of constipation in cattle and may be 
used also to advantage in mild degrees 
of impaction. 

In glaucoma and other diseases of the 
eye where an agent is desired which will 
contract the pupil and reduce intraocu- 
lar tension arecolin can be used in one 
per cent solution. For this purpose, 
however, eserin is the more commonly 
employed. 

Comparative Action—In comparing 
the action of the three active cathartics 
eserin, pilocarpin and arecolin, it may 
be said in a general way that arecolin 
is stronger and more rapid than pilocar- 
pin and less likely to produce dangerous 
depression or pulmonary edema. Pilo- 
carpin produces a more lasting effect. 
Arecolin is not so powerful as eserin, 
but it is milder in its action and less 
likely to produce undesirable effects 
than its more powerful synergistic. In 
cases where it is considered desirable 
arecolin may be combined advantageous- 
ly with either eserin or pilocarpin. 
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A HORSE THAT SURVIVED 
“FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE” 

I am enclosing a kodak picture of a 
noble old slave, “Old Sam” is the tipple 
horse, owned by The Graceton Coal & 
Coke Co., nine miles south of Indiana, 
Pa. The man by the horse is Mr. Zell 
Martin, the stable boss and as honest and 
kind to dumb brutes as a man can be. 
He will stay up all night with a sick 
horse and give medicine, and I give Mr. 
Martin credit for a great deal of my 
success in treating sick and injured 
horses and mules. Good nursing is as 

important as good doctoring. 





Old Sam has been a little unfortunate. 
He has had both foot and mouth disease. 
About three years ago, a fiend that was 

‘driving Old Sam got mad at him be- 
cause it was a very cold day and Sam 
wanted to go to the stable. If the driver 
had blanketed Old Sam, he never would 
have deserted. The driver said to Old 


Sam, “If you run off again, I will cut 
your damned tongue out.” Sam didn’t 
understand what he meant. He had al- 
ways been treated kindly before, but the 
cold blew in old Sam’s face, and he 
started for the stables. The driver start- 
ed after him and was gone some time 
before he returned with Sam to the coal 
tipple. 

That Saturday evening, Sam didn’t 
eat his feed. The stable boss saw there 
was something wrong with the horse. 
On Sunday he tried mashes, but Sam 
couldn’t eat nor drink. Then Mr. Mar- 
tin noticed Sam’s mouth and tongue, and 
he sent for me. I found the poor old 
horse’s tongue badly cut. About six or 
seven inches back, I found it cut one- 
fourth off and on the underside. It 
looked gangrened and stuck out beyond 
his mouth about two inches. 

I decided to amputate the tongue, but 
didn’t believe that it would be a success. 
After the operation, tetanus set in. We 
fed Sam oatmeal gruel through a gum 
hose. As he began to improve, he could 
not pick his feed up and would waste it, 
so we got a gum blanket and put his 
soft feed in it. The horse soon got on to 
eating. He would get a mouthful of 
feed, lift his head and chew and swal- 
low. He made a complete recovery. He 
has a stub tongue but stays in good order 
and works as good as ever. 

The stable boss went after the driver, 
who confessed that he got mad at Sam 
because he wanted to go to the stable, 
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and when Sam went away the second 
time, he ran him up in the woods, tied 
him, pulled the tongue out of his mouth 
as far as he could and hammered the 
tongue with a stone against his lower 
teeth. This boy was taken before the 
judge, but was finally let go. 

On January 4, 1915, Sam got his left 
hind foot in the track, got it fast and 
fell, breaking his pastern joint. I was 
called and set the fracture. I used cot- 
ton and gauze bandages first. Then I 
made plaster of paris bandages and made 
a cast. This kodak picture, I took Feb. 
1, 1915, the first time I saw Sam since 
I set the pastern. He is about well. I 
will take off the cast about Feb. 15th. I 
leave the cast on six or seven weeks. 
The horse was not put in a swing. Saw- 
dust in a box stall, I find the best. Old 
Sam is about 20 years old and in good 
condition. 

I have been doing the veterinary work 
for the coal company for 15 years and 
get many bad cases. The company has 
about 50 head of mules and about 15 
horses. Now nearly all the mines are 
using motor power instead of mules. 
The automobile has killed about 50 per 
cent of my horse practice, but I am do- 
ing fifty per cent more on cattle and 


hogs. 
C. S. WeaAMER, V. S. 


Indiana, Pa. 





STOMACH RUPTURE NOT 
FATAL 

On November 26, 1914, I was asked 
to perform an oophorectomy on a nine 
months old beagle hound bitch. The 
general condition of the animal was poor 
and emaciated, but showed a rather large 
abdomen. After anesthetizing the pa- 
tient, I made an incision on the median 
line posterior to the umbilicus. I had 
some difficulty in puncturing the perito- 
neum as it seemed very much thickened. 
I accomplished it, however, and on in- 
troducing the index finger into the ab- 
dominal cavity, I felt something hard. 
On removing it, I found it to be the 





skull of a mouse. On further examina- 
tion, I removed the carcasses of six 
dead mice, 

These foreign bodies had produced a 
great deal of decomposition, so I de- 
cided to continue anesthesia until death 
On post mortem, I found an opening in 
the right side of the stomach three inch- 
es in length with smooth edges, showing 
that it had existed for some time, and 
after the dog had swallowed the mice, 
they passed directly into the abdomina! 
cavity. This was a rare case to me anid 
may be of some interest to the profes- 
sion. 

E. P. ALTHouseE. 

Sunbury, Pa. 





PROLAPSE OF THE BLADDER 
THROUGH CASTRATION 
WOUND 


February 14th, I was called to seea 
hog which had been castrated the day 
before. I found the bladder protruding 
through the scrotal incision. From in- 
quiry I learned that the hog had been 
castrated on only one side when a 
small pig, due to the fact that only 
one of the testicles had descended, but 
later the other- one made its appear- 
ance, and the owner decided to remove 
it. On the following morning he no- 
ticed something wrong and decided 
it needed attention. 

I diagnosed it as prolapse of the blad- 
der through the inguinal canal. We sus- 
pended the hog by the hind legs, cleane:! 
all parts with an antiseptic solution and 
evacuated the bladder of its contents— 
it was very full. I made an incision 
over the internal abdominal ring, pulled 
the bladder down through the inguinal 
canal, massaged it in hot water and then 
replaced it in the abdominal cavity, sew- 
ing up the cervix vaginalis, then the out- 
er incision. 


I should like to hear from anyone else. 


who has had anything similar to this. 
L. C. FIntey. 
Lapel, Ind. 
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UMBILICAL HERNIA 


A CASE OF SCHISTOCORMUS 
REFLEXUS 


On the morning of February 16th, I 
was aroused from slumber to attend a 
cow in labor. On arrival a short time 
later, I found a well bred shorthorn cow, 
six years old, weight about 1,100 Ibs. 
She had been in labor but a short time. 
All four legs, head and tail were pre- 
senting. At first I considered it a ster- 
no-abdominal presentation. On feeling 
over the fetus, my hand came in con- 
tact with what I considered a cotyledon, 
but it was fast to the fetus—it was a 
kidney. It was then that it dawned on 
me that I had a proposition that I had 
heard about but had never seen—a 
schistosomus reflexus. 

I told the owner that we had what I 





considered a hopeless case. He thought 
she might as well die from the results 
as to let nature take its course, so I 
proceeded to remove the hind feet at the 
fetlock joint, the most I could get. Then 
I removed the head and with traction 
on the front legs and repelling the pos- 
terior portion, we soon had the fetus 
in a fair position for delivery, which re- 
quired considerable traction. The cow 
was still alive the last report I- got, 
which was a day later. The fetus showed 
distinct signs of life when its legs were 
removed. 
TuHeEo. S. List, D. V. M. 
Remsen, Iowa. 
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THE EXTRA- PERITONEAL OP- 
ERATION SUCCESSFUL IN 
UMBILICAL HERNIA 


Umbilical hernia is a condition fre- 
quently met with in the new-born, but 
unlike some other conditions peculiar to 
the very young, it does not require 
prompt treatment. In fact, I seldom op- 
erate under three to five months of age, 
as I find that Nature tends to close the 
opening to some extent; hence the de- 
lay. I have resorted to the radical oper- 
ation in some cases, but after long expe- 
rience, I am convinced that we never 
have improved upon the old elderwood 
clamp, properly applied and left on until 
it comes off spontaneously. I have never 
failed with this, unless the opening was 
unduly large, and in all I have had an 
improvement of the condition. I have 
operated by opening up the sac and 
suturing with silver wire but with poor 
success. Sometimes there was no union, 
while others united but discharged for 
some time, the wire sutures working 
out with the discharge. 


I operated on a three months old colt 
under anesthesia (all radical hernial op- 
erations should be done under anesthe- 
sia), doing the extra peritoneal opera- 
tion with fine success, and will say that, 
if a radical operation is decided upon, 


this is the only one to do. This oper- 
ation consists of cutting down to the 
peritoneum, dissecting it loose from the 
connective tissues and from the edges 
of the hernial ring, pushing the peri- 
toneum and contents of the hernial sac 
into the abdominal cavity, never having 
opened it. Freshen the edges of the ring 
if necessary and suture with heavy cat 
gut. Now bring the skin and subcutane- 
ous connective tissue together and suture 
and bandage, or better still, do as I did 
—gather up the skin, bringing the raw 
surfaces together firmly and apply the 
old wooden clamp. The continued even 
pressure of the clamp causes a rapid 
union. The opening in this colt was 
so large that I concluded the clamp alone 
would be insufficient, so resorted to the 
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combined method. This is the only case 
in which I have combined the two meth- 
ods, but the results were so good that I 
shall repeat the procedure if indicated. 
As regards the extra peritoneal opera- 
tion, I think it is ideal for puppies and 
light animals with more pliable and flac- 
cid abdominal walls. 
Joun L. Tyter, M. D., D. V.S. 
Pomona, Calif. 





A SEVEN LEGGED PUPPY 
The accompanying illustration 


shows a pup, which I thought might 
be of interest to readers of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

This pup was whelped October 30, 
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1914. It is a pure bred English bull 
pup, one of a litter of six, all the others 
are perfectly formed and doing nicely. 
This puppy lived twelve hours and 
was then killed. It was perfectly 
formed, skrew tail and all, but had 
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three extra legs. The hind quarters of 
another female dog laid on the inferior 
surface of the thoracic cavity and a 
fore leg, club footed, projecting out be- 
tween. The front legs faced back- 
wards. The ‘bunch at the navel is the 
abdominal cavity and contents that 
was to belong to these three legs or ap- 
pendages. 
H. R. Fospinper, M. D. C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





WHAT IS PARTURIENT PARE- 
SIS? IS IT A MYTH? 

It has been handed down to us by the 
profession that parturient paresis is an 
auto-intoxication, but on the whole, it 
is not very well understood. I can blame 
no one personally for this lack of under- 
standing because of the large amount 
of labor involved in such an undertaking, 
and furthermore the ‘treatment being 
well understood and successful there is 
little practical value in elucidating the 
subject. 

The theory advanced is that heavy 
milkers that have been well cared for 
prior to parturition are the ones most 
susceptible to the disease, with an occa- 
sional case prior to parturition (antepar- 
tum paresis). That the toxins formed 
in the animal system affect both the 
nerves of special sense and the motor 
nerves is plain to be seen. 

This condition occurs in all kinds of 
cows—heifers after their first parturition 
that have been running at grass, middle 
aged cows in thin condition which could 
not give a large flow of milk; in fact, 
cows of any age and in almost any con- 
dition and giving almost any quantity of 
milk, and lastly but by no means least, 
they will have this condition occur at 
any time even after conception as I shall 
endeavor to show a little later on. 

That we are empirics concerning this 
condition, I am very well aware, and 
that we know absolutely nothing con- 
cerning it except a successful treatment, 
I most sincerely believe. 

If this condition is a parturient pare- 
sis, then why in the name of science does 
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it occur at such remote periods and even 
after conception has taken place three or 
four months? The doctors having these 
remote cases often say that it is due to 
forage or cryptogamic poisoning, which 
may be the case, but if so, then the cases 
following parturition are also forage 
poisoning, for there is no doubt that 
each and every case necessarily must be 
caused by the same factor. That tuber- 
culosis is not caused by the bacillus 
mallei, is needless to say: then, why per- 
sist in calling one case parturient paresis 
and another case of the same thing for- 
age poisoning? 

Not being located in a dairy district, I 
had given this condition but little con- 
cern, being satisfied with the treatment 
until in June, 1912, I was called to see 
a grade galloway, which of course was 
not much of a milker and had not been 
in the stable since April. When I ar- 
rived, this animal was down, and my 
first inquiry was as to when she had 
calved. The reply was a stunner to me, 
the owner stating that it came in Janu- 
ary and the cow was bred about the 
first of March, making her about three 
and a half months pregnant. To say 
that I was somewhat surprised would be 
putting it mild, but nevertheless, finding 
the symptoms identical with parturient 
paresis, I applied the treatment about 12 
o’clock. About 6 p. m. I returned and 
found the patient out in the field with 
the herd. 

On January 29, 1915, I was called to 
attend another case identical with this 
one, only not so remote from parturi- 
tion, the calf being eight weeks old and 
the cow in estrum and served the day 
she was taken sick. She was in poor 
condition but responded to the treatment 
and was up in two hours. 

This article is open for discussion, 
and I think after a little deliberation 
you will agree with me that we are la- 
boring under a misnomer. 


F. M. Lone. 
Doland, S. D. 
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FINDS STOMACH TUBE USEFUL, 
ARECOLIN DANGEROUS 

I want to know what kind of ether 
is used in the treatment of acute gas- 
tritis, etc. Doctor Merrilat, in his ar- 
ticle in “Colics and Their Treatment,” 
does not say whether he uses the high- 
priced inhalation ether or the so-called 
commercial product. We _ probably 
have more trouble with impaction of 
the stomach, colon and cecum here, 
than in any other locality. Our horses 
must eat dry hay year in and year out. 
Green grass pastures are the hope of 
nearly every horse, and the sweetest 
dream during the nine rainless months. . 
In southern California, as you know, the 
pastures are covered with a hard grass. 
Alfalfa is too high priced for horses, 
therefore the horses must be content 
with barley, hay, cornstocks and rolled 
barley. 

The experienced veterinary practi- 
tioner can imagine how greatly the di- 
gestive organs are overworked. Bad 
teeth are the rule also. Many young 
practitioners lose these cases by using 
arecolin. 

Two months ago I was called to a 
mountain farmer of the neighboring 
county. I found a 1,200-pound sorrel 
mare, whose stomach and colon were 
full of dusty alfalfa sticks (called hay). 
A young practitioner was there and 
told me with much emphasis, “I have 
injected now four grains arecolin, but 
the stuff is bad.” He had no stomach 
tube with him, because he did not know 
the use of it. That horse’s stomach was 
filled with dirt. I used my single bar- 
relled tube orally and rectally for about 
one hour and a half. The stomach and 
colon were emptied and cleaned by it, 
and with the help of a rectal injection 
of one ounce of adrenalin chloride and 
a tablet of chinosol, and two gallons 
warm water, I washed the floating 
colon and rectum. I had already 
learned that arecolin will kill surely 
in three out of four cases, when the 
stomach or the colon is overloaded. So 
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long as there was a movement of the 
bowels and in mild cases only, without 
paralysis of the bowels, I use the sooth- 
ing linseed oil with a hypodermatic of 
hyoscyamin of one-quarter to one-half 
grain. 

The hyoscyamin will subdue all the 
pains and not constipate like the opi- 
ates. Working the stomach tube in a 
dark stable during the night is a hard 
thing, but I have done it many times. 
The more a veterinarian uses the tube 
the better he will like it; not every 
quack can use this new effectual instru- 
ment. The farmer will soon under- 
stand its great work. 

The double tube of Knisely’s is often 
too big for small horses as the com- 
pouncher pony. I have never seen a 
horses’s stomach perforated by the 
tube as some veterinarians make the 
farmer think, because they are too 
lazy or too timid to use it.. 

After cleaning a stomach by the help 
of the tube, I usually give my patient 
if I can have it at the farm a drench of 
spiritus vini retificatis 3 IV to VIII. 
strychnin sulphate, grains one-fourth 
to one-half, four raw eggs and one to 
two quarts of warm water, all shaken 
up. The big doses I give in two por- 
tions. 

I have never seen the untoward se- 
quella which some describe, but I have 
often seen my patients at work on the 
day following an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. 

My opinion is that the stomach tube, 
properly used, has saved more horses 
than the dangerous arecolin. 

C. I. von SToLBerc. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





TWITCHING VULVA PATHO- 
GNOMONIC OF FETAL 
DEATH 
It is a common occurrence for the 
practitioner to be called in attendance 
on cows heavy in calf and presenting 
symptoms of a somewhat doubtful 
character. These cases, in cows near- 
ly due to calve, are always important 


from the standpoint of their effect on 
the reputation of the attending sur- 
geon. An error in diagnosis and 
wrong treatment in these cases usual- 


-ly results disastrously for the doctor, 


even if not for the cow. 

A variety of pathological conditions 
within the uterus present very com- 
plex symptoms and it requires con- 
siderable experience to recognize and 
classify them correctly. There is, 
however, one symptom in this class 
of cases which is almost absolutely 
reliable and can always be depended 
upon. This is the rapid, sometimes 
chorea-like twitching of the vulva in 
those cases in which the fetus is dead 
and undergoing degenerative changes. 


This twitching of the vulva is also 


seen in other diseases, but, in cows 
nearing the end of the period of ges- 
tation it is a sure diagnostic sign of 
fetal death when accompanied by fe- 
ver, anorexia and other usual symp- 
toms. 

For many years I have not hesi- 
tated to base my diagnosis of fetal 
death on this sign and I have never 
yet been deceived by it. Remember I 
say this sign is reliable when the fetus is 
dead and undergoing degenerative 
changes. 

I have not been able to test its relia- 
bility in other animals than cows, in 
fact, am not sure whether it is a symp- 
tom in other animals. However, in 
the cow I have so much confidence in 
this sign that I never hesitate to be- 
gin preparations for delivering the calf 
at once when this symptom is present, 
and in every case I find a putrid fetus. 
This sign is doubly valuable as an aid 
to diagnosis of these cases because, 
usually, at putrid fetus is retained; 
only rarely is a putrid fetus expelled 
spontaneously at the end of the period 
of gestation. All practitioners recog- 
nize the gravity of this condition. 

It must, of course, be understood 
that this diagnostic sign is in reference 
to those cases in which the fetus dies 
and begins to degenerate while the os 
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is still closed. It would be of no value 
and has no bearing on cases of fétal 
death resulting at the close of the ges- 
tation period from dystokia. 
Mart R. STEFFEN. 
Brillion, Wisc. 





ENDORSES LYNCH’S ADVOCACY 
OF ECHINACEA 


I fully agree with Doctor Lynch’s 
statements regarding echinacea (Feb- 
ruary issue), when he claims that this 
most valuable drug has been con- 
demned by men of limited clinical ex- 
perience. I have met some _ very 
bright young practitioners who had 
never used echinacea simply because 
when they attended college “Professor 
So and So” (who had probably never 
“tried out” echinacea) told them that 
it possesed no medicinal virtues. 

I consider echinacea a specific for 
venomous bites. I recall a case that 
was brought to me for treatment. The 
subject was a small horse which had 
been bitten twice on the nose by a 
large “copper head” snake, and it was 
a pitiful looking object to behold; in 
great pain, head swollen so bad that it 
resembled that of a young hippopota- 
mus. I administered fluid extract of 
echinacea in two dram doses hvpo- 
dermically every two hours. In about 
eight hours the swelling commenced 
to go down and in twenty-four hours 
all symptoms had disappeared. I 
gave no other treatment as the case 
was considered hopeless by the owner. 

Echinacea is most valuable in treat- 
ing influenza (equine), and the prac- 
titioner after giving his patient a dose 
of antistreptococcic serum, influenza 
antitoxin, influenza bacterins, strepto- 
bacterins whichever his choice may be 
will do well to leave some echinacea 
with his client as an after treatment. 
He will soon see that the result will 
be very beneficial. 

I used the fluid extract at first. but 
I now use the tablets of echinacoid 
(Abbott) as they are more convenient 
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to carry and not subject to deteriora- 
tion. 


Okarche, Okla. GLENN PARSHALL. 





A NEW NAIL PUNCTURE 
CURETTE 

I would like to hear some of the ex- 
periences the “Itinerant Horse Physi- 
cian” has at some of his past locations. 
Did he ever hear of any one giving a 
horse the linseed oil from the top of 
can of paint, as one of my worthy (?) 
clients did last evening, or drilling out 
a nail hole in a horse’s foot with a 
brace and bit? J. D. P., Colo. 





THREE-LEGGED CALF 
I enclose you a photograph of a 
three legged calf taken when four days 
old. The left limb is entirely wanting ; 


no scapula. This is a fully developed 
calf in every other respect; has six 
teats all same size; female; it is now six 


weeks old. 


Dresden, Tenn. J. B. TeRrett. 





TREATMENT FOR FISTULA 

On pages 151 and 152 of the Febru- 
ary issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE there 
is a letter from Dr. C. B. Crawford, 
Horton, Kansas, about a fistula of the 
withers and poll. Here is a good 
treatment for it. Take mercury iodid 
red and corrosive mercury chloride, 
equal amounts of each, and mix them 
together. Then put the mixture in 00 
capsule, putting two of the capsules 
in a common sized fistula and in poll 
evil the same way. Pack the tract 
with cotton and leave it in four, five or 
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six days. When the cotton is removed, 
you can take the tubes out without 
any difficulty. Then give a polyvalent 
bacterin, and it will heal in from two 
weeks to one month and will not leave 
any scar. 

I have cured the worst of cases with 
this treatment. If you don’t believe it, 
just try it. It doesn’t cost very much. 
Try one and let me know what it does 
for you. 

G. H. FEerrerry. 

Devon, Kansas. 





AZOTURIA AND MILK FEVER 
WITH AN UNUSUAL HIS- 
TORY 


On January 2nd, I was called to see 
a mare suffering from azoturia. The 
message that I received over the 
*phone was as follows: “Come quick! 
I have a mare paralyzed in her hind 
quarters.” I found a typical case of 
azoturia. I inserted the catheter, and 
a thick, dark, reddish urine began to 
flow. The owner asked if she had not 
burst her gall. I told him if he had 
not kept the mare in the stable so long 
without exercise, she would not have 
been in this condition. He informed 
me that she had not been in a barn 
this winter and had been running in 
a hundred-acre pasture, but had not 
been used for three or four weeks. 
He had gotten about one-half mile 
from home when the symptoms ap- 
peared. I treated her, and she recov- 
ered in a few hours sufficiently to be 
turned back into the pasture and was 
perfectly all right the next day. 

Later, I called to see his cow, af- 
fected, as he said, in the same way. I 
found the cow standing in a quiver 
with that rigid condition of the hind 
limbs and that characteristic staring 
expression. Before I could hitch my 
horse, she went down, throwing her 
head to one side. I asked him where 
her calf was, and he said her time was 
not up to calve for three weeks. As 
I could figure nothing else but milk 
fever, I gave her the treatment and 
left. He called me about three hours 





later, saying the cow was all right. 
In twenty-four days, she brought a 
calf without’ further trouble. 

What seems strange to me is that 
this man had no other stock but the 
horse and cow and, running in the 
pasture with other people’s stock, that 
his horse and cow should be stricken 
with these out-of-the-ordinary dis- 
eases in this very unusual way. There 
can be no doubt about the diagnosis 
of these two cases, and further evi- 
dence is their yielding to treatment so 
promptly. 

W. B. Rosinson. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





EPSOM SALT INSIDE AND OUT 
FOR TETANUS 


January 3rd I was called three and 
one-half miles in the country to see a 
very sick mule. I found a bad case of 
tetanus, jaws locked rigid, tail and 
head stretched out and membrana nic- 
titans over the pupil most of the time. 
The mule was down; we lifted it up, 
but it couldn’t move. He had run a 
nail in the frog of right foot about a 
week before, but was well enough so 
that he didn’t limp. He was out of 
doors and they couldn’t get him to 
move a foot. 

I first injected four grains of mor- 
phin and one-half grain of atropin in 
neck, then took three ounces of chlor- 
oform and saturated a cloth large 
enough to cover both nostrils and put 
a dry cloth back of it and let him in- 
hale the chloroform, giving him suffi- 
cient pure air to keep from falling. 
In five minutes his head and tail as- 
sumed natural positions, back muscles 
relaxed and we led him twenty rods 
into stable, where we cleaned out the 
foot and applied hot applications to 
both front legs. The applications 
were grain sacks saturated with hot 
water containing all the Epsom salts 
it would dissolve. I also put the hot 
salts and blanket along the back and 
over hips and had them changed as 
often as possible and dry blanket kept 
on over them. I also gave rectal in- 
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jections of warm Epsom salt solution 
and left two-grain tablets of morphin 
and one-half grain tablets of atropin, 
and had one placed under the tongut 
alternately every hour until he had 
four of each. In two days the mule 
was fit for work. I had him given a 
heaping tablespoon of epsom salts in 
bran mash for each feed for three days. 
S. F. Vose, V. S. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





A DICEPHALIC MONSTER 

The accompanying illustration is of 
a calf delivered by me on Jan. 14, 1915, 
on Bert Archibald’s farm, four and one- 
half miles southeast of Lenox. After 
about one and one-half to two hours 
unsuccessful effort trying to deliver the 
calf; Archibald called me. On arriving 
I made a hasty examination and found 
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this head. There was not room enough 
to deliver the heads with the limbs, and 
as the calf was dead by this time, I re- 
moved the one foreleg at the shoulder re- 
turning the other leg with a rope on it 
to the uterus. Then after raising the 
heads to the pelvis floor, I removed all 
the teeth from the heads to keep from 
lacerating the heifer. 

It took considerable traction on the 
part of Bert and a neighbor on a rope 
I had around the heads and also a hook 
in one eye, to deliver the heads, as they 
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measured 1134 inches from outside to 
outside of noses after delivery. Then 
I returned my arm along side of neck 
and rope, reached my other foot, and de- 
livery from then on was easy. The rest 
of the calf was perfectly normal. 

The mother of the calf was a heifer 
coming two years, part jersey and 
hereford and the sire was a shorthorn. 

W. READHEAD. 

Lenox, Iowa. 





HANDLING AND TREATMENT 
FOR PROLAPSUS UTERI 


When the veterinarian is called to see 
a cow in this condition, he usually finds 
her lying down with her anterior quar- 
ters higher than the posterior. Some 
will struggle hard to replace the pro- 
lapsed organ in this position and after 
they have replaced it will invariably re- 
sort to a pessary or suture to retain it. 
I have used both with a very poor suc- 
cess as the uterus is engorged with 
blood and painful in these conditions and 
the cow will strain violently and force it 
out again in a short time. 

Recently, I have used an entirely dif- 
ferent line of handling with nothing but 
successful outcome. First of all, I have 
a very narrow stall temporarily made, 
only large enough for the cow to get 
into so she cannot turn around. Then I 
proceed to raise her posterior parts to 
an angle of 35 to 40 degrees. Use for 
this old dry manure, so it will pack and 
stay where you put it. Wash the uterus 
with the usual antiseptics and warm 
water; then, if necessary with warm 
water and alum.° If a very bad case, you 
may scarify the surface, but don’t scar- 
ify if you can possibly avoid it, as it will 
make a clot that must be removed later. 

With the animal raised in this way, 
the blood will soon find its way out of 
the uterus, relieving the congestion, and 
the pain will be relieved. She will be 
ready to let down to the floor in one or 
two days. Remember if she is kept in 
this position, you need not worry as to 
the outcome. In some very nervous ani- 
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mals, I give a dose of say one-half oz. 
of cannabis indica and leave another 
dose to be given later. Try this treat- 
ment with your next case, and let me 
know through the JouRNAL how you like 
it. Gravity does the work. 
E. B. BuNTING. 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 





PARTURIENT PARESIS WITH 
COMPLICATIONS 

I notice in the January issue Ques- 
tion 34, “Why is it that one never sees 
a cow with milk fever and a retained 
afterbirth?” I wish to say that I have 
seen it. 

On May 13,1913, I was called to see 
a cow four miles west of town. When 
I arrived, I found her stretched out 
full length on the ground and appar- 
ently nearly dead. Her pulse was im- 
perceptible and respiration nearly so; 
but when I put my finger in her eye, 
the voluntary muscles would close it. 
The uterus hung down to. her hocks 
(or would have if she had stood up) 
with the placenta attached. 

The cow had given birth to a calf 
about 1 o’clock that day. About 3 
o’clock she went into a deep ditch 
where there was some water to get a 
drink. While there, the apoplexy 
struck her and she went down. The 
owner with the assistance of two or 
three neighbors, in extricating her 
from the ditch, took her by the horns 
and upended her backwards, which re- 
vulsed the uterus by catching the pla- 
centa under her while moving her. I 
diagnosed it as parturient paresis with 
complication of an inverted uterus and 
retained placenta (prognosis very 
doubtful). 

But as she was a valuable Jersey 
cow, I made all haste to try to relieve 
her. I first ordered two men to take 
her by the ears and hold her head up, 
and I immediately gave her hypoder- 
mically one grain of strychnine. I 
next dissolved about 100 grains of po- 
tassium iodide in 16 ounces of water 
and injected a fourth in each quarter 





of her udder. After working it well 
up into the udder, I proceeded to in- 
flate the udder as tight as I could with 
the air pump. I also had the cow 
covered up and her head bathed with 
cold water. 


In a short time, the strychnine be- 
gan to get in its work, and I had the 
cow propped up on her sternum. Then 
I ordered a large dish pan and hot 
water, when I made a solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury (guessing at it) 
1 to 1000. I now removed the placen- 
ta, placed the uterus in the dish pan 
and poured the bichloride solution 
over it until the placenta was covered. 
I continued adding hot water until the 
placenta seemed warm. (This was 
about 9 o’clock at night, 5% or 6 
hours after it came out.) 

I now removed the gravel and dirt 
from the uterus and replaced it. Next 
I pumped into the uterus about two 
gallons of a solution of tannic acid to 
assist in placing the uterus in its prop- 
er place, after which I siphoned the so- 
lution out and took a few stitches in 
the vulva. 

By this time, there were indications 
of a heavy storm coming, so we moved 
the cow entirely out of the ditch on 
the high ground. She could now hold 
her head up herself, and I got a loose 
stump and put under her shoulder, 
propping her up on her sternum. Then 
I went to the house to get some sup- 
per (it was then after 9 o’clock). When 
I returned about an hour later, the cow 
was resting easy and lying up natural- 
ly without assistance from any one 
or my stump. So we just sat and 
watched her for probably 30 minutes 
longer, when a dog passed close by her 
head. She attempted to hook at him, 
and in the exertion, she got up on her 
hind feet. Just at the right moment, 
I gave her a lift and she got on her 
feet. The neighbor’s man helped to 
steady her while some rubbed her legs 
for a few minutes, and we all assisted 
her across the ditch again. I ordered 
the calf brought and placed in front 
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of her and, after she got so she could 
go, to move it. slowly towards the 
house and get her away from the 
ditches (she- was then more than a 
quarter, of a mile from the house). I 
told them to be very careful, to take 
plenty of time in getting her to the 
house as she was very weak and nerv- 
ous, and to give her some water, a 
little at a time until she was satisfied. 

I now picked up my grips and 
walked to the house and began hitch- 
ing up my horse. The cow beat the 
men there by a hundred yards and was 
at the watering trough before I got 
hitched up. And what is more re- 
markable, this cow had another calf 
this spring. I know this will sound 
sort of fishy ; but for all who may care 
to investigate it I will say the cow be- 
longed to John Ely of Beebe, Ark., 
and 10 or 12 of his neighbors were at 
the farm at the time. 

THos. CANNON, D. V. S. 
Beebe, Ark. 


“DEALING” A TUBERCULOUS 
COW 

The accompanying photographs are 

of a tuberculous liver found by us the 





This liver weighed 60 
to the 


other day. 
pounds. 


This cow had reacted 
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tuberculin test and ownership had 
passed twice in twenty-four hours. On 
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learning this, we placed the herd un- 
der quarantine and two days later 
killed and posted this animal. 

This certainly shows the need of 
more adequate legislation governing 
the control of tubercular animals in 
many of our states. 


Drs. GARRATT AND SEELY. 
Puyallup, Wash. 





MY EXPERIENCE WITH 
CHINOSOL 


The progressive surgeon of today 
recognizes that antiseptics which are not 
germicides should be used in the treat- 
m<nt of wounds. 

When a veterinarian employs a germ- 
icide he must remember that any agent 
that is capable of injuring the proto- 
plasm of bacteria is also capable. at the 
same time of injuring the protoplasm of 
body cells and of their agents, the 
phagocytes. 

I will mention in particular two prom- 
inent germicides that are used largely 
by our profession—phenol and mercury 
bichlorid. 

In speaking of phenol I am aware 
that it absorbs water from all cells to 
a sufficient extent to destroy their vi- 
tality, and it produces a rapid disinte- 
gration of red blood cells. 

In regard to mercury bichlorid we 
know it combines with the cell albumins, 
forming albuminate of mercury, thus in- 
hibiting the cell action, and when all of 
the cell albumin is combined the cell is 
destroyed. 

So it is plain to see that the repair of 
a wound is long delayed by continued 
employment of such germicides as the 
above. 

Another bad feature in regard to the 
deadly bichlorid—it is dangerous to 
human life. There are too many cases 
on record where people have been ac- 
cidentally poisoned with bichlorid left 
by a veterinarian. 


We now have an antiseptic which does 
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not possess any of the disadvantages of 
the above germicides, I refer to Chinosol 
which is a most powerful antiseptic ; un- 
like bichlorid it is non-poisonous, does 
not coagulate albumin. This of course, 
makes it a more penetrating antiseptic. 

That Chinosol is a most valuable pre- 
servative of tissue was demonstrated a 
few months ago by the eminent G. Frank 
Lydston, M. D., (Chicago) who was 
conducting a series of experiments with 
emulsions of organs taken from the dead 
human body. The brain was removed 
from a man at an undertaker’s morgue 
by a medical friend of Dr. Lydston on 
a hot July day. No antiseptic precau- 
tions were taken. It was placed in a 
dirty, rusty pan covered with a news- 
paper and allowed to remain there for 
four hours. Then Dr. Lydston took the 
organ to his office, washed it thoroughly 
in cold water, and placed it in a pitcher 
of solution of Chinosol (1 to 1000). Four 
hours later it was sent to the laboratory, 
removed from the Chinosol solution and 
placed in normal salt solution. The 
emulsions made from this brain were 
sterile. Dr. Lydston’s original article 
on page 767 of American Medicine, 
(Dec., 1914, issue) would interest any 
veterinarian. 

In country practice a veterinarian’s 
surgery consists largely in suturing barb 
wire cuts and various “emergencies” and 
“after treatments” are advocated by dif- 
ferent veterinarians in treating same. I 
use nothing but Chinosol. As an emerg- 
ency dressing it is par excellence, be- 


cause it possesses remarkable analgetic - 


and styptic power and as an after treat- 
ment it is also excellent as a smaller 
scar results where it is used, than where 
other antiseptics are employed. I use 
a 1 to 1000 solution in treating barb wire 
cuts. 

In treating fistulous withers and poll 
evil, Chinosol gives me good results as 
an after treatment following the proper 
surgical procedure. 

In treating stomatitis and glossitis ] 
find Chinosol most valuable. I have also 


employed it in acute laryngitis as a throat 
spray with very good results. 

In treating thrush, Chinosol should 
be the agent first thought of by the vet- 
trinarian. As a deoderant it is instan- 
taneous, being strongly indicated in the 
treatment of thrush. 

As an eye wash it is also most valuable 
on account of its analgetic power, mak- 
ing it a most valuable agent in treating 
conjunctivitis. 

The canine specialist will also do well 
to “read up” on Chinosol if he has not 
already added this valuable agent to his 
armamentarium. Chinosol tablets are 
worth a gold dollar each in treating 
mange if nothing more. Dr. Sanders in 
his excellent treatise “Canine Medicine 
and Surgery,” highly recommends 
Chinosol in canine practice. 

In cattle practice I find Chinosol most 
valuable. Cattle being very susceptible 
to the effects of mercury bichlorid it has 
no place in cattle practice. 

In treating injuries of the udder and 
teats I know of no better preparation 
than a 1 to 1000 solution of Chinosol. 

For irrigating the uterine cavity after 
removing a dead fetus or a neurotic pla- 
centa (or both) nothing serves me as 
well as Chinosol: 

Contagious opthalmia (pink eye) in 
cattle which we find so often in a cat- 
tle country is best treated by first giving 
a saline cathartic and then using freely 
as an eye wash Chinosol in a 1 to 2000 
solution. 

The following cases which were treat- 
ed exclusively with Chinosol may in- 
terest some practitioners. 

Case No.1. A mare with an infection 
of the withers caused by a “snag wound” 
which was discharging an enormous 
amount of very offensive pus. Treat- 
ment: Surgically established good drain- 
age and left a solution of Chinosol (1 to 
1000) with the owner instructing him 
to irrigate the wound twice daily (no 
bacterins given). The discharge stopped 
in a few days and the mare made an 
uneventful recovery and no scar re- 
mained. 
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Case No. 2. A mare with a serious 
snag wound of the right flank going 
downward and backward destroying part 
of the udder and nearly penetrating the 
abdominal cavity. Treatment: Cleansed 
wound and left a good supply of a so- 
lution of Chinosol (1 to 1000) and or- 
dered wound irrigated twice a day with 
same. (No bacterins given.) Mare is 
still under treatment and is doing fine 
and will probably recover. 

Case No. 3. A small Scottish terrier 
with a very bad case of sarcoptes scabiei 
canis. Treatment: Dog was given a good 
cleansing with soap and had the owner 
bathe him twice a day in Chinosol solu- 
tion (1 to. 500); complete recovery in 
less. than a month (no bacterins given). 

In wound treatment where dry dress- 
ings are indicated I use a dusting powder, 
preferably Chinosol and boric acid (1 to 
20), which serves me well. This also 
makes a fine dressing for collar and sad- 
dle sores. 

Chinosol, like all drugs in a tablet 
form, is very convenient to carry and 
administer as a few of the tablets can 
be carried in a large pocket case along 
with other “dependable weapons.” 

Chinosol is used and endorsed by 
some of the leading veterinarians of the 
world and in order to like Chinosol all 
a practitioner has to do is to use it. 

GLENN PARSHALL. 

Okarche, Okla. 





OSSIFICATION OF TRACHEA 
DUE TO TRACHEOTOMY 


In August, 1913, in my regular visit to 
the James W. Bean Contracting Com- 
pany stable, my attention was called to a 
large bay gelding, weighing about four- 
teen hundred pounds, in good order. I 
found a swelling in the parotid region, 
and I at once decided there would be a 
deep seated parotid abscess, so I used a 
strong counter-irritant in an attempt to 
hasten abscess formation and localize the 
“point” of the abscess, 

The next day, the animal had difficulty 
in breathing and the lump was larger and 
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hard. I told the superintendent to watch 
the horse carefully, and should the 
breathing become more laborious, to call 
me at once. Early the following morn- 
ing, he called and said that the horse 
could hardly get its breath. I found 
tracheotomy necessary, and performed it 
at once in the middle third of the trachea. 
This gave the horse instant relief. I then 
applied another blister to the lump on the 
throat, and about the third day, I opened 
the abscess by cutting through the skin 
with a bistoury. After passing through 
the skin with the sharp part of the instru- 
ment, I turned the other end' of the bis- 
toury (the handle, which is round) and 
broke through the fascia, between the 
muscles, past the parotid gland into the 
guttural pouch, which was about four 
inches, and got a fine flow of pus. [I al- 
ways open into an abscess in this region 
with a blunt instrument after I cut the 
skin, so as not to cut any of the large 
arteries and cause a hemorrhage. I kept 
this open and used antiseptic washes with 
a syringe. In five days, I removed the 
tube from the trachea and found the 
breathing fine. I then allowed the 
wound in the neck where the tube had 
been to close and heal. 


In about ten days, this horse was put 
to work and worked every day until 
about the first of February, 1914, when 
my attention was called to him again, on 
account of his wind being bad. I found 
an enlargement in the walls of the 
trachea at the point of my former opera- 
tion of a hard and resistant nature, ex- 
tending about three inches up and down 
from the scar. I again applied a blister 
to this enlargement with no good results. 
In a day or so I found I would have to 
resort to another operation to relieve his 
breathing as it was quite laborious. I 
again opened the trachea about four 
inches below my former scar and insert- 
ed the tube, which gave instant relief as 
before. The horse gave a violent cough 
and coughed through the tube a great 
quantity of “healthy” pus. I put my 


finger in the tube and up the trachea and 
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found the trachea almost closed where 
the former operation had been. The fol- 
lowing day, the neck was swollen around 
the tube, and the trachea had slipped off 
one end of the tube, which had closed the 
opening and made breathing again hard. 
I then tried to remove the piece of carti- 
lage, which I was unable to do without 
first removing the trachea tube. 

The following day, his breathing was 
much worse. About seven o’clock that 
evening, I was called and told he was 
choking. When I arrived, I at once at- 
tempted to remove the tube and cut away 
the trachea to give him some relief. 
When I removed the tube, the hole closed 
entirely. The horse began to fight and 
rear from choking. He went down and 
died in a short while. 

I dissected out about twelve inches of 
the trachea and found it about five times 
as large as a normal trachea both in cir- 
cumference and thickness of its walls. In 
making a longitudinal section through the 
seat of my first operation, I found trou- 
ble in cutting as there was a hard sub- 
stance in the center of the walls of the 
trachea covered with mucous membrane 
inside and fascia outside. This hard sub- 
stance, when I opened the trachea, I 
found to be bone of a cancellated nature, 
which had formed at the seat of my first 
operation and which enlarged the walls 
of the trachea both inward and outward. 

As this is a condition I have never 
heard described, I thought it might in- 
terest the readers of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, 

Harry Bos ey, D. V. S. 

Washington, D. C. 





AN INHUMANE TRAFFIC 


The following is a copy of a telegram 
sent President Wilson by the Animal 
Rescue League of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: 


“Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Those of us who-are serving the great 
humane cause for the alleviation of animal 
distress in this country, vehemently protest 


against the further sale of American horses 
and mules for European war purposes. Please 
do all in your power to protect the faithful 
horse. 

ANIMAL REscuE LEAGUE.” 

Similar messages have been sent the 
President by many humane societies all 
over this country. There is ample jus- 
tice in this appeal from people who are 
giving their live gratuitously to relieve 
the suffering of the animals in the 
United States, who feel that we should 
no more send our animals to endure the 
terrors and pain of war than to send our 
men to fight for an alien country. It 
is decidedly an unfair procedure, but the 
men of affairs in this country say noth- 
ing can be done about it until we have 
first prohibited the sale of ammunition 
to warring powers, which would be the 
great signal step toward making our 
neutrality a sound and thorough policy. 

When viewed from the commercial 
standpoint aS most such problems are 
by those in the horse and mule business 
—hecause of the fact that there has gone 
from this country only the less desirable 
horses and those in insufficient numbers 
to handicap agricultural pursuits—a 
financial profit has been the result. But 
considering the purpose served by these 
animals the stress and distress of ocean 
travel on crowded boats the general 
brevity of their lives after entry to the 
battlefields—considering all these things 
and the hardening of the hearts of those 
having such work in hand does anyone 
really profit by the transaction? Cer- 
tainly not, if the value of humane edu- 
cation lies in its influence for uplifting 
mankind. 

Because of the nature of the veterina- 
rian’s work consistency demands that he 
avail himself of his opportunities as a 
humane educator among his clients. The 
average mind sees quickly the gain of 
immediate monetary profit, but it be- 
hooves the veterinarian to consider well, 
that if he can spread the humane im- 
pulse among those who call him for his 
aid and skill, he at the same time in- 
creases the sentiment for the welfare of 
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the animal, and by doing so benefits his 
own profession. When we bring to 
humanity a deeper and more humane 
consideration for the sufferings of ani- 
mals, assuredly the veterinary profes- 
sion must profit by it. Reports have 
gone forth from a few districts, where 
the farmers have refused to sell their 
animals for war purposes, and this spirit 
is to be encouraged, for it is only the 
spirit of justice toward the creature 
which cannot be the arbiter of its own 
fate. It is well to try to make men un- 
derstand this unjust side of the in- 
humane practice, and, after all, there is 
very little difference between the un- 
ethical man who disregards the code of 
duty toward his fellows, for the sake of 
retaining the patronage of some certain 
offender against the law—and the man 
who by encouraging his mercenary 
clients to sell his undesirable animals to 
war agents, at the same time discour- 
ages the more humane development of 
his fellow-man, and the betterment of 
standards in his profession. 
J. V. Lacrorx. 

Kansas City. 





PECULIAR CASE OF ATROPHY 


Some time ago I was called to see a 
cow with calf four days old. The pla- 
centa came a few hours after the birth of 
calf. I found the temperature 99, some 
diarrhea, appetite fairly good. This cow 
showed some symptoms of parturient 
paresis, for which I treated her. At the 
same time I noticed the scapula very 
prominent with atrophy of muscles and 
a rather large sternum, or rather “loose 
hanging muscles.” 

The next day, the owner reported that 
the cow was better. On the fourth day 
I was called to see the same cow and 
found a very peculiar case. Diarrhea 
was profuse and very offensive, but the 
cow was still eating a little. It looked 


like the scapula was only supported by 
the hide covering the shoulder. She was 
standing with the front legs about eigh- 
teen inches apart and the sternum or 
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breast was about three times as large as 
normal. This was “one on me,” so I 
didn’t give any further treatment. 

I saw the patient every day after that; 
she lived nine days and could get up by 
herself and walk about the lot till the last, 








still eating and drinking a little. On the 
seventh day she refused food and water, 


so I thought the end was near. On the 
eighth day I took a kodak snapshot at 
her and this is what I got. 

The front feet were 32 inches apart; 
the shoulders from point to point 34 
inches, with scapula almost perpendicu- 
lar. Strange to say, this cow could get 
up and down without help. When well 
she weighed about 800 lbs., and was 
eight years old. I never saw anything 
else like it. Have you? No autopsy. 

M. R. Witson, V. S. 

Brownsville, Tenn. 





ACUTE, SIMPLE AGALACTIA 
AND ITS TREATMENT IN 
COWS 

In dairy cows a condition frequently 
occurs which can only be described as an 
acute, simple agalactia. 

This trouble is usually sporadic in na- 
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ture, affecting a single cow now and then 
without any apparent cause. 

The history in these cases is nearly al- 
ways the same. A cow that is otherwise 
a good milker suddenly gives only about 
half the. usual quantity and at the very 
next milking is almost completely dry. In 
every other respect the animal appears 
normal ; eats good, drinks, appears bright 
and well. Quite careful examination on 
the part of the attending veterinarian 
fails to detect any abnormality of value 
from a diagnostic standpoint. 

It is usual to suspect something wrong 
with the feed, but’ this suspicion is dis- 
carded because all the other cows in 
the herd are getting the same feed and 
are not affected. 

Apparently this is a condition induced 
by trophic nerve disturbance of. an ob- 
scure character. It is always a purely 
functional disease; no inflammatory or 
congestive signs occur in the udder 
which can be determined clinically. The 
one and only symptom is the absence of 
lacteal fluid. 

The treatment of this condition is 
based wholly on this aspect of the 
pathology of the disease, namely, that 
it is a purely functional abnormality, 
and the treatment is very successful. It 
is quite important that the case be taken 
in hand promptly because, to a great 
extent, the degree of functionating 
which again develops as a result of the 
treatment depends upon the length of 
time that the glands have been idle. A 
case of this kind properly. treated with- 
in a day or two after the milk secretion 
stops will usually come up to the normal 
output of milk again. 

The treatment consists wholly of the 
administration of two well-known al- 
kaloids, pilocarpin and strychnin. 

Four grains of pilocarpin hydro- 
chlorid and two and a half grains of 
strychnin sulphate are dissolved in a 
pint of water. This is divided into three 
doses, one to be given orally every three 
hours. 

Nothing further is required and usu- 


ally the glands resume their function 
promptly. Changed feed or special feed 
does not seem to hasten recovery in 
these cases. The fact that such feeds 
which are in ordinary cases more or less 
of a galactogogue have no effect in this 
disease is further evidence that we are 
dealing here with a trophic nerve dis- 
turbance more than anything else. 
M. R. STEFFEN. 
Brillion, Wis. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE TRENCHES 


Not all the trenches are to be found on the 
German frontier. There are miles of them 
here at home. Death and suffering still pre- 
side over those abroad, wherein the embat- 
tled nations seek protection. Our own are si- 
lent now and filled with earth, and the grass 
will soon be growing green above them. 

It is no mawkish sentimentality but rather 

a wholesome pity that moves one to say that 
no such sorry sight has ever before been wit- 
nessed in all the history of American cattle 
breeding as that presented by victims of foot- 
and-mouth disease, or of exposure to it, that 
have been led or driven to the trench of death 
in nearly all our northern states since last 
September. And yet there was, in the opin- 
ion of the veterinary profession at home and 
abroad, no other course to be pursued, with- 
out jeopardizing the soundness of every clov- 
en-footed beast in North America. It is a 
fearful price we have paid for someone’s 
blunder, someone’s carelessness, someone’s 
inadvertently bringing in the seeds of this 
most miserable infection from beyond the 
seas. 
What can be done to guard against a repe- 
tition of this calamity? That is a question 
that should keep the Federal authorities 
awake at night; and yet all experience goes 
to show that despite every known precaution 
taken by Great Britain, for example, the pois- 
on finds its way at intervals into the English 
herds and flocks. There is possibly no such 
thing as complete immunity from an_ exotic 
plague so inscrutably infectious as is foot- 
and-mouth disease. The myriad ways of its 
communication seem past all finding out. But 
once it shows its ugly head no man in au- 
thority should ever fail again to recognize it 
instantly, and apply the prompt quietus. 

Eternal vigilance is the only price of free- 
dom from such devastating visitations. But 
what a sacrifice has been demanded to im- 
press that lesson upon America! 


Awake, Ye Sluggards 


The time has now arrived when the cattle 
breeders of the United States must be 
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aroused to action. Foot-and-mouth is bad 
enough at best. We mean to say it is to be 
dreaded by all experienced men, even under 
swift and efficient. management. But when, 
as appears in this case, it is permitted to get 
away, at a cost direct and indirect of not less 
than ten or fifteen million dollars to the stock- 
men of the northern states, when mistakes 
of diagnosis are made in its handling; when 
“all sorts and conditions of men” are hastily 
gathered together to help stamp it out, we re- 
alize that we have only had a sort of volun- 
teer bucket brigade trying to cope as best they 
could with a raging conflagration that de- 
manded the best of modern equipment ex- 
pertly and expeditiously operated. The policy 
pursued has been right, but the execution of 
it has been attended by all the “blow “outs” 
normally anticipated when crude or untested 
machinery is the only kind available. 

The tuberculosis question we have always 
with us, and the lack of knowledge as to the 
tuberculin test, the lack of uniformity in our 
laws and regulations dealing with it, and the 
losses. suffered, have been a potent factor in 
deterring even determined men from engag- 
ing or continuing in cattle breeding and dairy- 
ing. Who shall tell the loss that annually 
occurs from the ravages of abortion? Who 
shall tell how many once enthusiastic men 
have abandoned cattle breeding because of its 
prolific source of loss when it takes on the 
epidemic or contagious form? And when we 
speak of hog cholera, and the internal para- 
sites that infest our lambs, who is there to 
stand up and protest against a demand for 
greated knowledge, greater efficiency and bet- 
ter laws relating to the prevention and treat- 
ment of these disorders? 


Let There Be Light 


First as to the training of men to dig deep- 
er than has ever been dug before, here or 
anywhere else, for the truth: On this point 
let Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the 
University of Illinois, be heard: 


“Our veterinary machinery for the han- 

dling of such difficult crises is still in a prim- 
itive state, and we are likely to suffer seri- 
ous loss as long as this state of things ex- 
ists. Even if the machinery were good, we 
have not an adequate number of properly 
trained men to administer it; and even if we 
had these men, we have not the necessary 
equipment in the shape of scientific labora- 
tories to make their work thoroughly effi- 
cient. 
- “There is not in the United States a single 
first-class, modern, up-to-date, adequately 
equipped and adequately manned veterinary 
college.” 


Dr. James is right, and until we begin to 
build broad and deep in this business the fun- 
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damental trouble will ever be with us. He 
adds: 

“The function of such an institution is two- 
fold. First, to make careful and continuous 
studies of the whole subject of animal diseases 
and the means of preventing and curing them. 
Second, the adequate, scientific training of 
practical veterinarians who would be capable 
not only of treating diseased animals, not 
only of preventing the spread of disease in- 
side of a single herd, but also capable of for- 
mulating and administering a veterinary code 
which would, as far as may be, effectually pre- 
vent the outbreak of such epidemics, or make 
possible the stamping out of them at the very 
beginning.” 

Not Yet Too Late. 


Old readers of The Gazette will remember 
the wave of enthusiasm that greeted the an- 
nouncement some years ago that a great in- 
stitution equipped as none other had ever been 
was to be founded at the Chicago yards— 
where the material for experimental purposes 
would be more abundant than elsewhere in 
the world—under the management of the uni- 
versity of which Dr. James was then, as now, 
the head. And the general joy at this pros- 
pect was only exceeded by the depth of the 
disappointment that followed the subsequent 
unfortunate abandonment of the project. Let 
the doctor tell this part of the story. He 
says: 

“Eight years ago a number of public-spir- 
ited men in the city of Chicago, foreseeing 
as possible exactly the kind of thing which 
has happened here in the last year, and wish- 
ing to forestall it as far as possible, offered 
the necessary site for the location of a vet- 
erinary college. They also subscribed the 
sum of $250,000 toward the erection of a 
suitable plant upon this site—all this on con- 
dition that the state of Illinois would provide 
for the proper support of such a college as 
an integral part of the state university. The 
trustees of the university were, as a body, 
strongly in favor of this project, and they 
endorsed it and recommended it to the peo- 
ple of the state and the legislature. 

“I was asked to make a careful study of 
the organization and management of the best 
veterinary colleges of the world. I made a 
trip to Europe in the summer of 1908 for 
that purpose. I visited the twenty-five lead- 
ing veterinary colleges of western Europe 
and made a careful study of their functions, 
organization and actual working. I prepared 
a plan, upon the basis of which detailed draw- 
ings of a satisfactory building were made, 
and the whole matter was put. up to the leg- 
islature at the session of 1909. Owing to 
short-sighted opposition within the university 
and without, and within the legislature and 
without, the project was defeated, and the 
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New Home and Hospital of Dr. J. L. Hoylman, Franklin, Neb. 


possibility of making adequate preparations 
for such a situation as we have now was de- 
feated.” 

It was the Union Stock Yard Company 
that offered the site, and the great slaugh- 
terers offered the equipment and endowment. 
The men whose opposition prevented the car- 
rying out of this altogether altruistic and 
noble enterprise at that time, whoever or 
wherever they may be, must now be proud of 
themselves. The trenches of the winter of 
1914-1915 and the bankruptcies and near-fail- 
ures that have attended the funeral in a num- 
ber of cases serve as fitting monuments to 
their opposition. 

The generous proposers of this great gift 
to the nation are still here. They have lived 
to see the costliest outbreak of a contagious 
disease that has ever overtaken American 
agriculture. They have faced the workings 
of an inadequate, inexperienced service and 
the operation of laws not designed to meet 
such emergencies. They have seen stockfeed- 
ers plunged into losses which twelve months 
ago would have been unthinkable. Will they 
renew their offer now? Will they overlook 
the spurning of their former liberal propos- 
als? Will they turn the other cheek? We do 
not know. Probably the idea has not been 
suggested. If not, The Gazette puts it up to 
them with all the emphasis at its command 
here and now. Revive the greatest proposi- 
tion ever conceived looking towards the erad- 
ication and proper control of animal diseases, 
and see what will eventuate. Possibly noth- 
ing; but surely it is worth while. The har- 
vest is over-ripe.—Editorial in The Breeder's 
Gazette, Chicago. 


I have read “Swine Diseases,” by A. T. 
Kinsley, and think it a valuable little book. 


This subject is at the present time of the ut- 
most importance to the country practitioner. 
Paragon, Ind. H. A. Mirter, D. V. M. 


DEPARTMENT APPOINTS VETERI- 
NARIAN 

Fayettesville, Mississippi—Due to the in- 
creased interest in live stock raising in this 
vicinity, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has commissioned a veterinarian, Dr. 
Aubrey, to the counties of Wilkinson, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Claiborne, whose services are 
free to all. Dr. Aubrey has headquarters at 
Fayetteville. Jefferson county, while still un- 
der quarantine, is practically free from ticks. 
Mr. Cooper, federal tick inspector, is in charge 
of the work of tick eradication in that county. 


I think every student, and every graduate 
as well, should have a copy of “State Board 
Questions and Answers.” Often, while read- 
ing it, I can imagine I see the old quiz master 
in front of me; it certainly does recall school 
days. What a relief it would have been in 
preparing for an exam to follow the next 
day. There is nothing too good to say for it. 

Hershey, Pa. F. G. Wirt, D. V. M. 





I have received and nearly completed the 
reading of “Swine Diseases,” by Dr. A. T. 
Kinsley, and I am much pleased with same, 
because it is concise and plain, touching di- 
rectly on the interesting topics. I find it a 
great help to the practitioner. 

R. B. Hurp, D. V. S., 
Assistant State Veterinarian. 
Payette, Idaho. 





I have read your “Veterinary State Board 
Questions and Answers” and I am very well 
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The Private Tennis Court of Dr. J. L. Hoylman, Franklin, Neb., Where His Spare Hours Are Spent in Recrea- 


tion. 


It Was on This Court That the Southwest Nebraska Tennis Association Held Their Tournament 


Last Summer While Dr. Hoylman Was in Europe. 


pleased with it, indeed. It certainly is some 
book to brush up on. 


Franklin, Neb. J. L. Hoytman. 





Your journal is a very good one, and I am 
sure you are deservedly successful, both as 
an editor and a “subscription getter.” 

St. Paul, Minn. R. H. Harrison. 





After a very careful examination of “Vet- 
erinary State Board Questions and Answers,” 
I wish to state that it is simply the “missing 
link” in veterinary literature. The chapter 
on surgery alone is worth twelve times the 
cost of the book. 


Okarche, Okla. GLENN PARSHALL. 





I wish to thank you for your promptness 
in forwarding answers to my advertisement 
in your want ad columns. I received more 
replies than I ever thought I should receive. 

Washington, D. C. H. G. WHITESIDE. 





I don’t see how you could make the JouRNAL 
any better except to publish it oftener. 
Clarendon, Tex. G. S. Jackson, D. V. S. 





Dr. Harry W. Campbell, formerly of Wag- 
goner, IIl., and who recently located at Oche- 
vedan, Iowa, while testing cattle for inter- 
state shipment, was thrown from a horse and 
had his shoulder dislocated. 





Dr. J.-C. Stokes recently resigned his posi- 
tion as veterinary inspector ‘with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and has returned from 
Chicago to take up his practice at Marys- 
wille, Ohio. é 
'C. Chas. Koehnlein, M. D. V., formerly 
at Goshen and Middlebury, recently moved to 
New Paris, Indiana, where he has established 
a successful practice. 








I received the copy of Saunders “Canine 
Medicine and Surgery” and, having reviewed 


it, take pleasure in recommending it as a prac- 
tical and concise reference for the student 
and practitioner. 

J. N. SHOEMAKER, 
Assistant Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





I have just merely glanced at Saunders’ 
work “Canine Medicine and Surgery,” but 
from what little I have seen, I am sure it is 
going to fully measure up to the other works 
which you have lately published, and no up- 
to-date veterinarian can afford to be without 
any of.them. 


Houlton, Me. H. B. F. Jervis. 





I am very much pleased with “A System 
of Veterinary Medicine’ and wonder how I 
ever got along without it. It has cleared up 
several things in my mind that were not clear 
before. I think it should be in the library of 
every veterinarian. 


Winfield, Kans. I. G. Wimsetrt. 


AN UNNECESSARY LOSS 

Loss in -live stock to the value of $80,000 
is the estimated toll of the cornstalk dis- 
ease in a single Illinois county during the 
past winter. This is according to Adviser 
C. H. Oathout, of Champaign County, and 
is based on information gathered from 144 
out of 226 school districts in the county. 
There is no getting around the fact that an- 
nual losses from this disease, about which 
there is very little definite knowledge, form 
a.tremendous tax on live stock interests. 
Some years the cost is heavier than others, 
but even the minimum loss is just that much 
more than necessary. Cornstalk disease is 
preventable to a great extent and need not 
be the cause of such excessive losses each 
year. By the more general use of the silo 


and alfalfa not only can the dangerous stalk 
fields be avoided, but the live stock capacity of 
the farm can be very greatly increased. Here 
are two distinct gains waiting to be accepted 
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by all corn-belt farmers. They are worth 
consideration now, when plans for the spring 
cropping are being decided—Farmers’ Re- 
view. 


NEWS ITEMS 
Dr. S. J. Carter, for several years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Willerton & Carter, vet- 
erinarians, of Jacksonville, Ill, has severed 
his connection with the firm and established 





The ravages of the foot-and-mouth disease 
cost the State of Illinois $1,841,510.63 in live 
stock. This figure is the result of statistics 
just recently completed. Meat animals to the 
number of 55,165 were killed. 





Because of the discovery of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in Westchester County, New 
York, 400 head of cattle were quarantined. 
Many of the animals are the property of 
John D. Rockefeller. 





Peter Oostenryk, a farmer living near 
Unionville, Illinois, was recently placed under 
quarantine by a government inspector because 
of his refusal to allow the official on his 
farm. The inspector visited Oostenryk’s 
place for the purpose of examining his cattle. 


The annual meeting of the Manitoba Vet- 
erinary Association was held in February at 
Winnipeg. There was a large attendance, and 
the meeting was one of the best held in the 
history of the organization. The following 
officers, to serve this year, were elected: 
President, Dr. J. Mack, Neepawa; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. F. Bryant, Dauphin; secretary- 
treasurer and registrar, Dr. W. Hilton, Win- 
nipeg; board of examiners, Drs. W. A. Dun- 
bar, W. A. Shoults, and W. Hilton. 





Death has recently claimed Dr. Oscar L. 
McMahon, one of the best known veter- 
inarians in the State of Tennessee. Pneu- 
monia caused his demise at his late home 
in Columbia. Dr. McMahon was at one time 
president of the State Veterinary Association 
of Tennessee, and was also Assistant State 
Veterinarian. He was 38 years old, just in 
the very prime of his life, and a highly es- 
teemed man in the community where he lived. 
He was a graduate of the McKillip Vet- 
erinary College of Chicago. 





Enclosed find $1.00, for which kindly send 
me one Big Ben Binder. Since using one last 
year I find I cannot do without them. 

Dr. C. D. McMurpo. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
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E| The Sunflower Serum Co. 
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5 Producers of Reliable 

~ Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 

F U. S. Veterinary License No. 90 

= When you use “Sunflower” you get the benefit of five years practical ex- 

= perience, specializing in conscientious serum production. 

a For INFORMATION and QUOTATIONS WRITE 

B 320-322 North First Street, KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

= PHONES: Office, Bell Main 1537 — NIGHT: Res. Bell West 3704 and Bell West 976 
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DR. W. B. WELCH, D. V.S., President. DR. F. C. STREETER, Mgr. 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 








Manufactured Under 
U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE NO. 72. 


The following points should be considered in purchasing HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS. 


First—That the Serum and Virus is manufactured under a United States 
Veterinary License. 


Second—tThat the Serum and Virus is prepared by COMPETENT VETER- 
INARIANS WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Third—tThat the Laboratories are located in the COUNTRY where FRESH 
AIR ABOUNDS and FAR AWAY FROM THE CITY STOCK YARDS. 


Fourth—That the Serum has an ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


Fifth—That the Serum is PERFECTLY RELIABLE and can be secured at a 
MINIMUM COST. 


Sixth—tThat the Serum is made from immune hogs direct from the farm. 


Seventh—That ALL VIRUS HOGS ARE PURCHASED HEALTHY IN 
THE COUNTRY AND THE VIRUS SECURED FROM A VIRULENT 
STRAIN OF CHOLERA. 





(een 
— 





All the above conditions are found at the Central Missouri Serum 
Company’s Plant. 


There are eight veterinarians in the Home County and seven of 
these use our serum. 


All we ask is for a share of your business until you are convinced 
as to the merits of our product. 


For further information address 


CENTRAL MISSOURI SERUM COMPANY 


Bell Telephone 731. MARSHALL, MO. 
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“Swine Diseases,” by Kinsley, certainly is 
well worth the money, and should be in the 
hands of every veterinarian who has swine 
among his patients. 

Gowanda, N. Y. J. V. Hits, D. V. M. 





Since engaging in the practice of veterinary 
medicine I have been continuously at sea re- 
garding the diseases and treatment of swine. 
In Kinsley’s book, “Swine Diseases,” I find 
a mint of valuable information that I have 
been unable to get from any other source. 
Frankenmuth, Mich. Dr. M. P. Hunt. 





I have received your book, “Veterinary 
State Board Questions and Answers.” I 
think it is one of the finest books I ever saw, 
and I would not sell it for ten times the price 
I paid for it. 


Somerville, Mass. H. H. Hosss. 





I am glad to say to you that I like “Swine 
Diseases,” by Dr. A. T. Kinsley, very much 
indeed, and consider it a most valuable addi- 
tion to our literature on the subject. But, of 
course, one could hardly expect anything else 
from the pen of such a painstaking student as 
Dr. Kinsley that a production of value to the 
profession. And in this work I feel that he 


has placed the profession under obligation 
to him. W. H. DarryMp e. 
Baton Rouge, La. 





I certainly appreciate your JouRNAL very 
much, and would be lost without it. 
Dana, Ind. Dr. F. M. Kearns. 





I received the books, Hoare’s “System of 
Veterinary Medicine,” and they are surely 
fine. They are just what I was looking for, 
and what every veterinarian needs. 

I. G. WiMsett, D. V. M. 

Winfield, Kansas. 





I congratulate you on securing Doctor 
Merillat. I hope he will tell us lots of 
good things in a few words, because it is 
what we remember that counts. I have 
had good success with open joints and ten- 
don sheaths, but I try to avoid syringing 
and probing. I know cases where medica! 
doctors made calls for months to simple 
looking wounds and broken bones but 
failed to make a cure. 

Being a farmer on the side myself, I am 
in accord with Burton R. Rogers. A good 
long practical veterinary training with ani- 
mals on the farm is much superior and bet- 
ter than a lot of high school training. 

CONSTANT READER. 











Jensen-Salsbery 


Pharmaceutic and biologic products are. the result of 
years of labor and experimenting. One of our new prod- 
ucts that has won a host of friends is 


Eikos Capsules 


They cause detachment of the placental membranes and 
prevent putrefaction and infection. Makes irrigation un- 


necessary. 


By all means you should have some ain hand. Write 


for particulars. 


We supply all Veterinary needs. 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BEEBE 


Anti - Influenza 
Vaccine 


has proven its merits in the prevention and 
treatment of Influenza, Strangles and Ship- 
ping Fever—for which it is The Ideal Prep- 
aration. 


Its success with others justifies your con- 
fidence. 


J. T. KENNEDY 
Veterinarian : 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Beebe Biological Laboratories, 
City. 


Gentlemen: 

Regarding the preventive action of your Anti- 
Influenza Vaccine, I will say that I have used it 
in several outbreaks, when several hundred horses 
were concerned, and in my opinion the disease has 
been prevented in 95 per cent of the cases; the 
remaining 5 per cent having the disease in very 
mild form. 

The cases were mostly of the mixed infection— 
strangles, influenza and stable infection. 

The abscess formation being entirely eradicated 
after use of the Vaccine. 

Yours very truly, 
J. T. KENNEDY, V. S. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL HORSE CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Union Stock Yards 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Beebe Biological Laboratories, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us-at your earliest convenience one 
thousand doses Anti-Influenza Vaccine. 

This Vaccine was used by our Veterinarian about 
three months ago, since when we have given it a 
thorough trial, having vaccinated about 2,506 
horses, and can say that it has fulfilled all our 
expectations. Think the above order as good an 
expression of our opinion of it as we can write. 

You have our permission to use this letter as you 
see fit, and we will be glad to recommend your 
Vaccine to anyone who may refer to us. 

Yours respectfully, 
SOUTH ST. PAUL HORSE Co., 
Per D. D. Brunson, 


A. J. O°7HARA 
Veterinarian 
Member M. 8. V. M. A. 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 
Dr. Beebe, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Doctor: 
Enclosed please find check for four dollars 
($4.00), two for Vaccine received and the other 
two for another box of six doses mixed Bacterial 
Vaccine. Please send same at earliest conveni- 
ence, 
The Influenza Vaccine did fine work. 
pleased with same. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. J. O'Hara, V. 8S. 


Am well 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Beebe Biological Laboratories, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen; 

We would like to say in regard to your Anti- 
Influenza Vaccine that last fall our Veterinarian 
injected our horses with it. Since the injection not 
a horse has developed any signs of influenza. 

At that time this disease was very prevalent in 
this locality. In fact, a large horse stable in the 
yards had many cases of it. As our horses were 
around quite a bit, we feel that this was a good 
test of the reliability of this Vaccine. 

Very truly yours, 
SWIFT & COMPANY. 


Cc. A. MACK 
Veterinarian 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Beebe Biological Laboratories, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

In a barn of fifteen horses on a farm two of the 
horses showed typical symptoms of influenza. We 
injected the remainder with Anti-Influenza Vaccine 
and there was no further spread of the disease. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. A. MACK, D. V. S. 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Beebe Biological Laboratories, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

We would like to say in regard to your Anti- 
Influenza Vaccine that last fall our Veterinarian 
injected our horses with it. Since the injection not 
a horse has developed any signs of influenza. At 
that time this disease was very prevalent in this 
locality. One of our horses was recovering from 
a severe attack of influenza when others were 
treated. We feel that this was a good test of the 
reliability of this Vaccine. 

Very truly yours, 
ST. PAUL UNION STOCK YARDS CoO., 


By Jas. Reid, Superintendent. 


Recommended for use only by the Veteri- 
nary Profession. 
Prices 
aves s OBO 
1.50 


Single dose. . 
Four doses. . 


Twelve -deetes:. £6 60 02 oe etn SO 
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Beebe Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Dear Doctor, Campbell: 

I was greatly pleased to see an excellent 
article on healthful surroundings for the 
“Helpful Hen” from your pen on the front 
page of “The Farmer’s Mail and Breeze.” 

I am, and always have been, an advocate 
of the veterinarians getting in close touch 
with the farmers and stock raisers and 
taking an active interest in all subjects 
that will add to the wealth and welfare of 
farmers and their families. Your article is 
practical and helpful to every poultry 
raiser and will demonstrate to farmers that 
veterinarians do take a real interest in 


poultry, which is generally considered to . 


be beneath a veterinarian’s notice. While 
the value of a few hens may be little, the 
total value of poultry products in the 
United States last year was more than 550 
millions of dollars and it was mostly pro- 
duced by the farmers’ wives and children. 
Your article touched a “cranky” spot in 
me and I just wanted to write and tell you 
so. 
Chicago. N. S. Mayo. 


MORE LIVE STOCK NOW THAN A 
YEAR AGO 

For the first time in many years, infor- 

mation collected by the U. S. Dept. of Agr. 

shows that all classes of live stock in the 
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United States are increasing in numbers. Thus 
the real facts contradict, absolutely, sensa- 
tional reports that prices for meat and 
shoes would rise to unprecedented figures 
in the immediate future. It has even been 
said that a Government statistician pre- 
dicted meat at ‘50 cents a pound and shoes 
at $10 a pair within the next two years. 
Such a prediction, the real Government 
statisticians say, is quite unwarranted. 

On January 1, for example, the number 
of beef cattle showed an increase of 3.4 
per cent over the number a year ago, and 
an actual increase of 1,212,000 head. Hith- 
erto the number of beef cattle in the 
United States has declined steadily since 
1910. There are also more milch cows in 
the country than last year, the increase be- 
ing 2.5 per cent, or in numbers 525,000. 
Swine, however, showed the greatest in- 
crease of all classes—9.6 per cent. On 
January 1, 1914, there were only 58,933,000 
swine in the country; on January 1, 1915, 
64,618,000. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the production of swine can be 
increased more rapidly than that of other 
classes of live stock and consequently an 
enlarged demand can be met more readily. 

The prediction of 50-cent meat and $10 
shoes was accompanied by the declaration 
that France alone has taken from America 
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remember the 


You can probably recall—for serum production is only a little over five years 
old—the names of the first serum manufacturers and distributors. 


You can 


American Serum Company 


as a leading pioneer producer. 


American Serum, from the inception of serum therapy down to the present 
moment, has created an enviable reputation on every score that has to do 


with success. 


Our serum costs no more than other standard products, and if efficiency is 


considered, your confidence is justified. 


The new laboratories of the American Serum Company afford unexcelled 
facilities for the production of this serum. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 48. 


Distributed exclusively by the 


American Veterina 


Supply Company, 


(INCORPORATED) 
“Everything for the Veterinarian” 


15th and Lydia 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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Use Our 
Bacterins 


In 


Shipping Fever 
Wire Cuts 


Navel 
Infections 


Abscesses 


Canine 
Distemper 


Pneumonia 
Purpura 


Fistula, etc. 














SWAN'S BACTERINS 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 104 


New Book 


just off the 
press descrip- 
tive of our 


Veterinary 
Bacterins 








Send Us 


a postal with 
your name and 
address and a 
copy. will be 
mailed 


Free 





SWAN-N -MYERS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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VETERINARIANS’ 


Instruments and 
Other Supplies 


Don’t Buy a Cheap 
Grade of Instruments 
from Anyone at Any 
Price 











As the lives of many valuable animals have 
been needlessly sacrificed through the use of 
cheaply made and otherwise inferior instru- 
ments, every veterinarian should be dis- 
criminating in his selections when purchas- 
ing new instruments; should insist on get- 
ting only those made of first quality mate- 
rials with high grade workmanship and 
finish, and showing practicability of form 
and design, and should make such purchases 
only from a reliable dealer who will guarantee 
his instruments as such to him; who will 
not overcharge him and who will stand back 
of the guarantee without quibbling. 


But — 


With the large quantity of ‘‘department 
“grip peddler’s’” and other inferior 
instruments on the market, with 
imperfections covered with bright 

nickel and a high polish, and made to sell 
rather than for practical use, the veterinar- 
ian who wants quality is at a loss to know 
just where to make his purchases with any 
reasonable assurance of getting goods that 
will prove satisfactory. 


Buy Highest Grade 
Instruments from Us at Cheap 


Grade Instrument Prices 


And get one hundred cents in value for 
every dollar you invest. Everything we sell 
we guarantee to be first quality; to be as 
good as can be purchased anywhere at any 
price, therefore why pay anyone higher 
prices than WE ask? We have been serving 
veterinarians for more than twenty years, 
and give you Bank and Commercial Agency 
references as to our reliability. 


Whenever you contemplate the purchase of 
anything in the line of Veterinary Instru- 
ments. or other supplies, send us an itemized 
list.of just what you want and let us quote 
you our prices before you place your order 
elsewhere: we can save you money, 


Write for our 72-page Catalog and Price 
List, which will show you illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of a few of the most 
commonly used instruments, etc., from our 
stock. We'll send*it.to you by return mail 
—absolutely free of Gost. ; 


Breeders Supply Co. 


Dept. 1, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 














nearly 300,000 horses within the last five 
months and that the other countries at war 


have drawn upon our resources in the same | 


proportion. The facts are that more horses 
were on the farms of the United States on 
January 1, 1915, than there were a year be- 
fore, the increase being 233,000 head, or 
1.1 per cent. So far from France alone 
having taken 300,000 horses from us, the 
total exports since the war began have cer- 
tainly been must less than 100,000 and very 
likely not over 75,000. Since there are ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 horses altogether in 
the United States, the drain on account of 
the war is scarcely alarming. 

The tide, it seems, has turned. Instead of 
live stock steadily decreasing year after year, 
this year for the first time, all classes show an 
appreciable increase. Including horses, mules, 
milch cows, beef cattle, sheep, and swine, there 
were on January 1, 1915, 7,712,000 more 
farm animals in the United States than on 
January 1, 1914. The increase in the total 
value was $78,024,000, or 1.3 per cent. It is 
quite true that this increase is not yet pro- 
portional to the increase in population, 
which is approximately 2 per cent; but the 
fact that there is an increase, that the tide 
seems definitely to have turned, is regard- 
ed as a sufficient answer to alarming exag- 
gerations and misleading figures. 


Dr. I. G. Wimsett, Winfield, Kansas, was 


recently called to his old home in Indiana on. 


account of the serious illness of his mother. 
Before returning to Kansas, he visited the 
Indianapolis Veterinary College, the dean, Dr. 
W. B. Craig, being formerly his preceptor, 
and the Terre Haute Veterinary College, in 
which Dr. Nugent, of the faculty, is a class- 


‘mate of Dr. Wimsett. 


Give us some more from the “Itinerant 
Horse Physician.” There is a lot of refresh- 
ing human nature about these articles which 
mixes well with the-scientific matter always 
found in the JouRNAL. 

D. F. Luckey. 

Columbia, Mo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The first semi-annual meeting of the South 
Dakota Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at Redeld, South Dakota, February 2 
and 3, 1915. The meeting was called to order 
by President Dr. J. T. McGilvray, at 2 P. M. 
of the first day. Over twenty-five members 
answered to the roll call, which in view of the 
fact that all trains were running hours behind 
the schedule time, on account of the heavy 
snow, was considered a very creditable show- 
ing. 
The President delivered a brief but fitting 
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“CONKEY” Patent Hopples and Securing Harness 








The most effec- 
tive and safest 
Securing Haxr- 





ness known. 
Will lay a horse 
down right 
where he 





i 


stands, without 





injury to animal 
or operator. 


~ 








We are manufacturers of the SIMPLICITY Equine Operating Table, Stocks, Slings, 
Canine-Feline Operating Table, Operating Hood, etc. Catalog free. Write for it. 


VETERINARY SPECIALTY CO. 
178 20th Street Holland, Michigan 


“Just a Little Safer!” 


ETERINARIANS: Always remember the above about 
IMPERIAL HOG SERUM. You are sure of Best Results 




















~ when you use it. Prepared by Skilled Pathologists under U. S. 


Veterinary License No. 14. 


Write Today for Valuable Booklet 


“Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum—lIts Production and Field Uses,” by 
Clinton H. Bugbee, D. V. S. 


Imperial Serum Co. 
ee Ni 756 Live Stock Exchange 
aero Kansas City Missouri 
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At the Front 


MONG the horses of the 

Prussian army, 21,802 were 

affected with Equine In- 
fluenza in the years from 1899 to 
1908. According to Law, “In 
horses infected in transit on a 
railroad journey, the mortality 
may be 100 per cent.” 


LEDERLE’S Antistreptococcus 
Serum, Equine, is used with notable 
success in the treatment of Catar- 
rhal Influenza and Pneumonia. 
Daily administration of 50 to 200 
c.c. of the serum reduces the fever, 
makes the animal brighter, and 
hastens recovery. LEDERLE’S 
Antistreptococcus Serum, Equine, 
is polyvalent and its activity is as- 
sured by accurate laboratory tests. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet— 
it’s free. 


Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 


Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 

















address, after which Dr. O. C. Selby, State 
Veterinarian, outlined the legislative work 
which is now being conducted at the Capitol. 
At this the Association as a whole had reason 
to be most hopeful considering the terrible 
jolt the legislature dealt us in 1913, and the 
adverse conditions under which we have la- 
bored for the past year and a half. Yet we 
have every reason to believe that by our 
action, taken at Mitchell in June, 1913, we 
have demonstrated to a degree, at least, the 
absolute necessity of qualified men in the 
higher state offices, who have under their 
supervision the control and eradication of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. 

Dr. E. C. Perisho, President of the South 
Dakota State College, was present, and de- 
livered a most interesting address, putting spe- 
cial stress on the care of the great live stock 
wealth in the way of preventing the spread of 
contagions so detrimental to the live stock 
industry of the state. Dr. Perisho wondered 
if the time was not ripe for the establishment 
of the first two years of a four-year course 
in veterinary science at the State College, and 
in connection, the establishment of an animal 
health laboratory, and asked for an expresson 
from our Association. After consideration of 
his request a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the immediate establishment of such 
course and laboratory. 

Dr. Smith spoke at length of the federal 
work in the eradication of hog cholera in 
Davison County, of which he is in charge, 
showing that in that county they were losing 
but approximately 11 per cent of the hogs vac- 
cinated. This réport was indeed gratifying 
when we consider that only sick herds are 
vaccinated. 

A 8 P. M. the members of the Association 
enjoyed a turkey banquet at the Foster House, 
Dr. Smith acting as toastmaster. 

At 9 A. M. on February 3rd the meetng 
was again called to order, and after the trans- 
action of the regular busienss, Dr. C. C. Lipp 
of the State College delivered an address on 
the production of hog cholera serum and virus 
at the State College. Dr. Lipp’s address was 
most instructive and interesting in outlining 
the way in which we might eradicate the dis- 
ease from the state. 

In the afternoon Mr. Hall, Better farming 
Agent of Spink County, gave us a lecture 
on -hog cholera eradication work in that coun- 
ty. The statistics submitted by Mr. Hall, col- 
lected through his co-operation with the farm- 
ers and veterinarians, showed that thousands 
of dollars had been saved the farmers of that 
county by the use of hog cholera serum and 
virus. 

At 4 P. M. the meeting adjourned. 

The annual meeting of the Association will 
be held at Rapid City, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
After the meeting the Association will travel 
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in a special car through the beautiful Black 
Hills for a ten-day outing. 
S. W. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


C. V. C. QUARTERLY REVIEW 

“Colics and Their Treatment,” edited by 
D. M. Campbell, D. V. S., Editor American 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE; 137 pp.; 
cloth; Chicago. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 1914. 

This little book on colics is something which 
brings together in digestible form a quantity 
of clinical information on a grievous subject. 
The successful handling of colics is a sign 
that the veterinary worker is of a practical 
turn of mind and owners place confidence in 
such a man. But there are colic csaes and 
colic cases. What suits one does not suit 
the other. Every man attending veterinary 
society meetings has heard wars of words on 
the treatment of colics. Dr. Campbell has 
assembled in this book, in the form of a 
series of articles by some well-known suc- 
cessful treaters of colics, including Dr. E. L. 
Quitman, the best practical methods in vogue 
in the United States for alleviation of these 
troubles. The book is more than the Reeks 
of American veterinary literature—Chicago 
Veterinary College Quarterly Bulletin. 
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Canine-Distemper 
Antitoxic Serum 


The Most Efficient 
Curative Treatment 
Available for 


Canine Distemper 


This serum also confers an imme- 
diate temporary immunity. 


PRICE 
Per doz. boxes of 6 ampules each. $20.00 
Less than % doz. lots, per box.. 2.00 


Send for Information 


A NEW 
Veterinary Antiseptic 
Dusting Powder 


A drying, soothing antiseptic pow- 
der, composed of cresylic acid, cam- 
phor, zinc sulphate, zinc sulphocar- 
bolate, charcoal and calcium hydrox- 
ide. Supplied i in neat shaker-top, four- 
ounce boxes. Easy to use and easy 
to dispense, 










PRICE 
Per gross, F. O. B. paar 
Per dozen, F. O. B. Chicago.... 1.80 


Veterinarian’s own label on gross 
lots for $1.00 additional. 


A post card will bring you free our 


400-page catalogue, with Therapeutic 
Suggestions. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


[The Abbott Laboratories] 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Owing to illness and the prospect of having 
to undergo an operation for the third time 
since her marriage, Mrs. Archibald R. Ward, 
wife of the Chief of the Pathological Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D.. C., committed suicide on April 12th by 
shutting herself in the bathroom and open- 
ing a gas jet. 





I have been a reader of your valuable Jour- 
NAL since I was a prep in college, and couldn’t 
get along without it. Dr. THEo. S. List. 

Remsen, Iowa. 


Senator Camden’s Servant Didn’t Like to 
Be Asked How He Felt 


Johnson N. Camden, who spent a few 
months in Washington as senator from Ken- 
tucky is a great horseman, and owned one of 
the finest stables in the United States. In or- 
der to have somebody to talk to about horses 
back home, Camden brought with him to 
Washington an old negro servant who was the 
valet of Camden’s father, once senator from 
West Virginia. 

One day this negro was called to the sen- 
ate to perform a chore for Camden and the 
senator noticed the old man was suffering 
from a severe cold. It happened that Sena- 


tors Gallinger of New Hampshire and Harry 
Lane of Oregon, both former doctors, were 
standing near by and Camden asked them to 
take a look at the old man. 

“What seems to be the matter with you?” 
asked Gallinger. ond when Lane came up 
he asked: - “Just how do you feel?” 

Then each told him something to take. Not 
being regular physicians any more they did 
not write him out a mysterious prescription, 
but told him the name of the stuff he was to 
use in plain United States. 

The next day Camden asked his servant 
if he were taking the remedies the senatorial 
doctors had suggested. 

“No, sah; I thought it’d just wait ’til I gets 
home,” he replied, “and then I’ll go to some 
good vet’inary doctah. These doctahs that has 
to ask you what’s the mattah with you ain’t no 
good doctahs. A hoss doctah has to know 
what’s the mattah without never askin’— 
*cause a hoss can’t talk, now kin he? That’s 
why a hoss doctah is the best doctah they 
is.’—Chicago Daily News. 


Early Start on Laboratory to Cost Million 

The Rockefeller Foundation has announced 
that it will shortly begin work on the con- 
struction of a new plant near Princeton for 
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be appreciated. 


Serum 1%4c per C. C. Virus Q. S. Gratis. 
Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 


Veterinarian in Charge. 


John G. Eagle, D.V. S. 
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The New Roller Emasculator 





The above emasculator is the only emasculator made on which the required 
amount of emasculation is the same in every case, regardless of pressure put on 
it by the operator. 

The roller can be taken off by taking out one screw. This makes it as easy 
to clean as a plain emasculator. 

It also can be used without the roller if desired at any time. 

Everyone who has seen and tried this emasculator says it is the best yet. 

We positively guarantee this emasculator against hemorrhage. 

The professors at some of the colleges who examined this emasculator advised 
the students to purchase it. 
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The threads on the rod are cut so that the greater the pressure brought to bear 
on it, the harder it grips. 

It has the patent arrangement for taking up the slack and ihe chain can also 
be drawn all the way through the end. 

Try the ecraseur and if it is not the best you have ever used, return it to us end 


we will return your money. . 
Price; The : Detroit. Ecraseur,: @uGcaWeeed « wvque 6.65 os oon oie oo Skies 0 aoe ose sine ees $9.00 


Have you ordered a dozen of our 2-oz. three-ringed metal dose syringes with 
two pipes at $8.00 per dozen? If not, order today. 


The Detroit Vet. Instrument & Supply Co. 


33-37 Congress Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 
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Swine Diseases 
By A. T. Kinsley, M. Sc., D. V. S. 


This work covers the whole field of swine 
pathology, including a complete discussion 
of all ailments, diseases and parasitisms, of 
swine, with their treatment. Particular im- 
portance is given to the discussions of 
swine plague and hog cholera and to the 
methods of manufacture and use of antihog- 
cholera serum. 

Although comprehensive, the text, in ac- 
cordance with the author’s direct style, is 
brief. It is free from all “filling”; contain- 


er’s understanding of the subject. 

The work is splendidly illustrated with 
original half-tones, of which it contains 36, 
eight of them in colors. 


PRICE $2.25 PREPAID 


American Journal of 
Veterinary Medicine 


Evanston, Illinois 





ing only that which is essential to the read- 
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the study of animal diseases. The ground, 
buildings and equipment of the new labora- 
tory will cost, it is estimated, $1,000,000. 

At an expense of $100,000 the foundation 
has purchased 480 acres of land situated east 
of Lake Carnegie. The plans include a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory for the study of 
bacteriology in its relation to animal diseases, 
the exhaustive study of which will undoubt- 
edly throw light on cognate human diseases. 
Special attention will be paid to the hoof-and- 
mouth disease. 

Dr. Theopold Smith will be in charge of 
the new institute. He will associate other 
eminent scientists with him in his work. 


ABOLISH THE “HORSE DOCTOR” 

The live stock interests of this country 
must necessarily feel insecure so long as 
“horse doctors” take the place of qualified 
veterinarians. Even the men most carefully 
trained in the diagnosis of animal diseases 
find difficulty in recognizing so dangerous a 
malady as foot-and-mouth disease. How 
much at sea the quack “horse doctor” is on 
such occasions is not difficult to imagine. We 
have numberless examples of the disastrous 
results of his wild guesses. 

An ignorant practitioner is a greater 
menace to a stock-growing community than 
hog cholera. He not only fails to recognize 
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dangerous diseases, but he spreads them from 
farm to farm. We must eliminate him, pro- 
viding trained veterinarians to take his place. 

In The Country Gentleman for December 
19, 1914, we suggested the desirability of 
county veterinarians who would work in 
somewhat the same way as the now well-es- 
tablished county agents. Now comes Dr. 
Theobald Smith with a plan that he has pro- 
posed to the head of the University of Illi- 
nois. Briefly, he suggests that the state be 
divided into county units, each under the 
supervision of a skilled veterinarian who, in 
addition to acting as veterinary adviser to the 
farmers, shall exercise police powers. In or- 
der to supply trained men to carry out such a 
plan he suggests the establishment of a veter- 
inary school in connection with the state uni- 
versity. There would also be a branch at the 
stockyards in Chicago, where there would be 
no lack of material for study, as most of the 
diseases of live stock at one time or another 
reach that big distributing point. 

Doctor Smith would abolish the “horse 
doctors” and eliminate politics in favor of 
efficiency—both of which are more easily said 
than done. The quacks and inefficients can 
be cut out when the substitutes are ready, but 
politics is a thorn hard to extract. 

Severa#years ago President James, of the 
University of Illinois, investigated the best 
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veterinary schools in Europe with a view to 
the establishment of such an institution in 
Illinois. The plan met opposition in beth leg- 
islature and university. Perhaps the recent 
calamity, which hit Illinois harder than any 
of the other states, may change the point of 
view. All the states need improvement in 
veterinary equipment, but no state needs it 
more than Illinois. We hope to see the 
county veterinarian a reality—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


TREATMENT OF “CANKER” 


I had a dog sent me which had been af- 
fected for some months and had got into a 
terrible state. I tried most of the usual rem- 
edies. No effect. I tried both powder and 
liquid. I then well painted ears with tinct. 
iodii and repeated, each other day, for three 
times. 

I can only say that in this case the effect 


was marvelous and a perfect cure resulted. 

I have since tried same treatment in other 
cases with an equally good result—Percy 
Gregory, in the Veterinary News. 


“State Board Questions and Answers” is 
the most complete book I have in my library, 
and I would not be without it at any price. 

Georgetown, Ky. E. R. MumMA. 





My opinion of Kinsley’s “Swine Diseases” 
is favorable. Every man in veterinary prac- 
tice needs one. Dr. Kinsley is one of my 
favorite authors on veterinary subjects; first, 
because he is a big man, and I have no rea- 
son to question his authority; secondly, be- 
cause he stops when a subject is completed. 
{ admire his ‘boiled-down” therapeutics. He 
doesn’t multiply words, but writes his con- 
clusions and stops. The book is condensed 
and complete. ARTHUR VANCE. 

American Falls, Idaho. 
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FOR BETTER VETERINARIANS 


Should a student to enter a veterinary col- 
lege be a high school graduate? This qualifi- 
cation is not now necessary in many schools. 
All lines of business and professions de- 
mand better educated men and women than 
they did ten or twenty years ago. One can- 
not be too well educated to engage in any 
business or professional pursuit. 

It appeals to us that, especially in any pro- 
fessional pursuit, the one taking up his work 
should have the best possible education. We 
believe the veterinary profession in general 
could be made better, and that a better qual- 
ified lot of men would be in the profession 
if colleges teaching veterinary science were 
to require of all their students that they be 
high school graduates. 

We do not want to lay even a straw in the 
way of any ambitious young man, but a very 
large per cent of the young men of today are 
high school graduates, or could be if they so 
chose. The public receiving the services of 
the veterinarian is entitled to have a man with 
the best education possible. 

There are many things learned in high 
school work that are valuable to the man ex- 
pecting to make veterinary science a life work. 
True, we have many men now in the profes- 
sion doing splendid work. who have not had 


high school educations, yet we believe these 
same men could do better work had they a 
higher common school education. 

If this requirement were made the man who 
would engage in the profession would in the 
end be glad it was imposed, for he would 
soon find he was in better position to serve 
his clients. We believe this a matter of se- 
rious consideration for our veterinary col- 
lege men.—Twentieth Century Farmer. 


THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG 
WAYS TO TIE KNOTS 


The knot most often attempted and missed 
is the square reef knot. The two steps in 
tying are shown in Figs. 1 and 2, in the ac- 
companying illustration. This is often con- 
fused with the granny, Fig. 3, which is no 
good, as it often slips and jams. 

Another very useful knot is the bowline. 
This is used in hitching to a rung, such as 
tying the hay rope to the single or double- 
trees, etc. Though probably used only a few 
times a year it is well worth knowing; it is 
a sure hold, does not jam, and is, therefore, 
easily united. The following, I believe, is the 
easiest way to learn to tie it: Take the bight 
(the part of the rope leading away from the 
knot) in the left hand about two feet from 
the end, and with the right hand make-a loop 
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Due to the many inquiries we are 
receiving regarding our ability to 
suppy PASTEUR’S ANTHRAX 
VACCINE, Etc., during this season, 
we take this means to notify the 
trade that we are in a position to 
supply all demands for this vaccine 
and all other PASTEUR products, 
including Profs. Leclainche & Val- 
lee’s Blackleg Vaccine and Serum, 
liquid forms, requiring a single in- 
jection, also Cord and Powder forms 
Blackleg Vaccines. 

Thanking you for all past favors, 
and placing ourselves at your service 
for all future needs, we are, 

Most cordially, 


Pasteur Laboratories 
of America 





Pulmonary Emphysema 


“Broken Wind,” “Heaves,” and_ all 
Bronchial affections successfully treated 


with 
VERGOTININE 


“A precious therapeutic product,” Dr. 
Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin. 

“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease,” Dr. 
Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l’Urbaine, Paris. 

“An energetic reconstituent * * * 
and dynamic tonic,” Dr. H. Perrin, Chief 
Military Veterinarian. 

Vergotinine has been used very suc- 
cessfully in America for several years 
in the treatment of the above referred 
to conditions by a large number of vet- 
erinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request. 





Sole distributors for United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 


Pasteur Laboratories 


of America 
NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443-445 South Dearborn St. 





to the right, Fig. 4, close back, so it can be 
held also in the left hand by the thumb. Now 
pass the end back through the loop so it 
will bind in crossing, as in Fig. 5, and not 
as in Fig. 6. Now here is where the trouble 
usually comes: Pass the end under the bight 
(Fig. 5 also) so it will again bind, and then 
out through the loop on the same side, from 
which it was passed in. Fig. 7 shows the 
completed knot. 

Another knot which I always use for fast- 
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Right and Wrong Ways to Tie Knots. 


ening the ends of straps together, such as 
lines without buckles, is the weaver’s knot, 
Fig. 8. In using ropes the end of one is 
doubled back to make the loop, whose ends 
are A and B, but with straps a slit is cut in 
the end of one, instead. This is a smooth, 
firm knot when tightened and easily untied. 
On board ship this is used for uniting ropes 
of different sizes. . 

When two cords are to be fastened, and it 
is not necessary to draw them up tight, as 
in tying up a package, the fisherman’s knot 
is not surpassed (Fig. 9). It is made by tying 
an everhand knot in the end of each cord, 
each over the bight of the other. When 
pulled tight it is small and the loose ends do 
not stick up in the way. When one wishes to 
untie just pull loose ends, C and D, when 
the knots will slide apart and can easily be 
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undone. I always use this in tying fishlines 
and it works equally well from a twine string 
to a big rope—The Farmers’ Guide. 





Dr. C. E. Milhon, veterinarian of Martins- 
ville, Ind., it is alleged in the Indianapolis 
News of March 24th, has made too frequent 
calls° at the home of George Mann, of 
Martinsville. One night recently when 
Mr. Mann unexpectedly returned home and 
found Dr. Milhon in his house, he shot him 
through one lung with a .38 caliber re- 
volver. Dr. Milhon’s condition is regarded 
as critical. 





Dr. B. P. Norton, of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
recently tested a herd of 300 pure-bred 
cattle belonging to F. P. Hiles, of Dexter- 
ville, Wis., and found 76 tuberculous. The 
condemned cattle were shipped to Mil- 
waukee, where a public demonstration of 
them was made by the health department 
of that ‘city. The introduction of two 
pure-bred Holstein sires into this herd was 
the source of the infection. 





The Wisconsin legislature has passed the 
Cunningham bill, which provides for reim- 
bursing those who lost cattle as a result 
of the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in 
Wisconsin last fall and winter. 





The Illinois County Fair Association has 
passed a resolution requiring every ex- 
hibitor at county fairs to furnish a certi- 
ficate of health for animals entered, as a 
protection against the spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 





Dr. J. I. Gibson, state veterinarian, ex- 
pects the entire State of Iowa to be re- 
leased from the foot-and-mouth disease 
quarantine during May. 





The Massachusetts legislature has acted 
adversely upon a petition which sought 
reimbursement for property and business 
destroyed by state and federal agents in 
extreminating foot-and-mouth disease. The 
Committee on Ways and Means decided 
that loss of “business” does not con- 
stitute an adequate claim for compensa- 
tion. ' 





Dr. L. A. Merillat was recently called 
to Kansas City to testify in a case in which 
a firm of veterinarians were being sued for 
the loss of a horse under anesthesia. The 
defendants won the case. 





As most of our readers know that the 
herd of show dairy cattle in which foot- 
and-mouth disease appeared last October 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


After extended experiments in Eu- 
rope Prof. LeClainche, chief of the 
Sanitary Bureau of the French De- 
partment of Agriculture and Prof. 
Vallee, Director of the Veterinary 
School at Alfort, France, have per- 
fected the first improvement made in 
more than a decade in the preven- 
tion of Blackleg. 


These recognized veterinary au- 
thorities have devised an absolutely 
reliable and positively attenuated 


Liquid Blackleg 


Vaccine 


that is ready to inject as sent out by 
us. This will revolutionize blackleg 
vaccination, and places it on an eth- 
ical basis that should appeal to the 
veterinary profession. In their ex- 
periments, Profs. LeClainche and 
Vallee have vaccinated 350,000 cattle 
with complete success, 


By means of PROFS. LECLAINCHE 
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which we also have the pleasure of 
supplying, all outbreaks of Blackleg 
may be controlled immediately and 
many animals saved. 


Write for complete literature. 
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were removed from the Chicago stock 
yards to the race tracks at Hawthorne sev- 
eral months ago, and about the middle of 
February fifty healthy cattle were placed 
with them. To date none of the animals 
introduced into the herd have developed 
foot-and-mouth disease, and it looks as if 
there may be no carriers of the disease 
among the dairy cattle that have recovered. 





Dr. E. R. Forbes, formerly State Vet- 
erinarian of Texas, since his resignation 
last January, has entered the service of 
the British government. Recently he trans- 
ported 975 animals from Texas to Europe 
without losing one. 

Taking 975 animals across the Atlantic 
in midwinter without losing any, is a feat 
in maritime equine transportation that has 
never before been equalled. Recently a 
‘cargo was shipped from New Orleans to 
the Italian government on the steamer 
Evelyn, and the whole cargo, 366 head, was 
lost. On another shipment to Italy from 
Galveston, only 78 out of 345 animals were 
alive when they reached the Italian port. 

Dr. Forbes took two cargoes of horses 
from New Orleans to South Africa during 
the Boer war with unusually small loss. 





A bill providing for the reimbursement 
of those losing cattle because of foot-and- 
mouth disease was recently killed in the 
Illinois house of representatives after pass- 
ing the senate. The bill provided for the 
disbursement, of the funds appropriated, by 
the Live Stock Sanitary Commission. Another 
bill has been introduced appropriating the 
appraised loss for each individual farmer 
who lost animals. There is no objection 
to this bill, and it will undoubtedly become 
a law. In urging the passage of the first 
bill, Governor Dunne in a message to the 
legislature said: 

“During this time the services of 200 
veterinarians, constituting the co-operative 
forces of state and federal governments, 
have been constantly engaged. An addi- 
tional force of over 500 laborers under 
competent supervision has also been en- 
gaged in cleaning and disinfecting infected 
premises after the slaughter of the affected 
herds. In doing this work the state and 
federal governments have been acting in 
complete harmony and co-operation. 

“In waging this fight against the unre- 
stricted spread of the contagion of foot- 
and-mouth disease, much opposition and 
failure to promptly report infection has 
been encountered, and to this fact can. be 
charged at least 50 per cent more out- 
breaks than would have otherwise oc- 
curred. The culmination of the opposition 
against effective work in completely eradi- 
cating the disease previous to this date 
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was reached when the state veterinarian 
was served with threatening notices by the 
owners of herds infected and their law- 
yers and finally with an injunction against 
the further slaughter of diseased herds, 
thus preventing the best known method of 
successfully eradicating the disease and 
protecting the live stock interests in this 
and other states. 

“Unless this injunction is dissolved all 
of the work so far done will be of little 
or, no avail and the live stock interests 
wlll be confronted by rigid federal quaran- 
tine of this state for years to come.” 





The American Kennel Club has adopted 
a new regulation which prohibits the ex- 
hibition at shows of any dog from ken- 
nels where there has been distemper with- 
in six weeks previous to the show at which 
it is entered. If this rule is lived up to, 
it is a long step in the right direction and 
will do much to lessen the disastrous re- 
sults that generally follow the winter and 
spring dog shows. 





President James of the University of 
Illinois has renewed his campaign for a 
State veterinary college in Illinois under 
the auspices of the University and located 
at the Chicago stock yards. 


President James has made a careful 
study of the organization and management 
of the best veterinary colleges of the world 
and says that there is not in the United 
States a single first class, modern, up-to- 
date, adequately equipped and adequately 
manned veterinary college. He states that 
a small proportion of the loss which the 
people of the state have suffered through 
the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease would suffice to put this projected 
veterinary college on a basis to be of 
great service to the people of Illinois. 





Just before adjournment, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pay not more than half of the expense 
incurred by the owners of dairy show cat- 
tle in the Hawthorne experiment. It is 
stipulated, that the total expense of the 
experiment must not exceed half of the 
value of the cattle. 





The average value of the dogs in Cotton 
County, Oklahoma, as reported by the 
county assessor, is $16.00, and the average 
value of cattle as estimated by him is 
$18.28, horses $37.84 and mules $41.27. 
Considering the value placed on other ani- 
mals, they must have good dogs in Okla- 
homa. 





























SAFETY FIRST---and all the time, is the slogan of the 





ST. JOSEPH 


Veterinary Laboratories 


Manufacturers of 


Potent Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum and Virus 


Operating Under 


U.S. Government Veterinary License No. 70 and a Board of Directors 
of Six Graduate Veterinarians 





Write for Literature and Prices 
Phones 2178 and 2183 


733 Sylvanie Street - 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


379 
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‘““Nacylin’’ 


(Trade Mark) 


For Hypodermatic Injection 


Recommended 
for Use in 





Arthritis, Lameness, Phlegmon 
Lymphangitis, 
Inflammation of Tendons, Parenchymat- 
ous Inflammation of the Cornea, 
Orchitis, Epidydimitis, 
Mallanders and in Cicatrices 





Package containing 12 dozen—10 cc—ampoules . . . .... ++ + «+ + $2.50 








“METARPHIN” 


(Trade Mark) 


| For Hypodermatic Injection 









coment a 
Toxemiae = 


Forage Poisoning 
Cornstalk Disease 
also 
Omphalophlebitis 








Package containing /, dozen—10 cc—ampoules 
Package containing /, dozen—20 cc—ampoules 











The Thiele Laboratories Company 


407 Hartman Building 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Senators Gore, Kenyon and Shepard 
have been appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the origin and spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease during the recent out- 
break. They began their investigation by 
holding a sitting at Niles, Mich. 





Cecile Chandoin, a _ nineteen-year-old 
girl of Mason City, Nebraska, has sued Dr. 
A. Boyd of the same city for $5,000.00 as a 
balm for her wounded feelings, resulting 
from the breaking of an engagement. 





“Does Immunizing Injure Breeding 
Swine?” is the title of a leading article in 
the Twentieth Century Farmer by Dr. J. 
W. Connaway, Veterinarian, College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. The article 
constitutes a strong plea for the serum 
only method of immunization. 





The Veterinary Association of Manitoba 
have already published and distributed the 
report of their annual meeting for 1915, 
which was held in Winnipeg on February 
18th. 

We note from the report that the asso- 
ciation had at the time of the meeting 70 
members and that eleven new members 
were added during the meeting. 


That membership in this association is 
highly valued is shown by the fact that 
the annual dues are $4.00 a year with an 
initiation fee of $25.00. The secretary of 
the provincial examining board reported 
that ten veterinarians had been licensed 
to practice during the year, of whom two 
are graduates of the McKillip Veterinary 
College and eight graduates of the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

The publication of an annual report does 
great credit to this young association of 
few members, and the promptness with 
which it was issued is an example which 
practically all of the associations in the 
States issuing printed reports would do 
well to emulate. 





Dr. W. Horace Hoskins in commenting 
on the failure of the army veterinary bill 
to pass during the past session of Con- 
gress, says that a splendid appeal for the 
bill was made by Senators Kern, Lea and 
Chamberlain, but the disposition to filibus- 
ter by Senator Smoot, the Republican floor 
leader, aided by Senators Thomas and 
Hitchcock, who opposed the bill, led Sen- 
ator James to invoke the rule by which 
it was laid on the table in order to pass 
a large number of bills to which there was 
no objection. He states further that the 














Dr. J. Harvey Slater, Pres. and Mégr. 
Night Phone (Res.) Bell, South 350 


Dr. E. C. Yates, Secy. and Treas. 
Night Phone (Res.) Home, South 1178 


Day Phones: Plant, Bell Main 1897; Uptown Office, Home Main 6481 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
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Made Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 93 


Our serum hogs are tuberculin tested. First bleeding serum only. (Do not tail bleed.) 
All serum is subjected to the rigid test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry on 


our own pigs. Write for literature. 
cents per c. c. Virus free. 


Full information with every order. 


Serum 1% 


If you want serum quick—telephone, telegraph or write 


Slater Serum Co., 


Corner Ewing St. and Meyers Ave. 





Kansas City, Kansas 
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The War Cuts No 
Figure With Us 


Can you let the follow- 
ing offers pass ? 





1,000 applicators, 12-in....45c 
$6.50 Perfection Injection and 


Suction Pump ........ $3.00 
$6.50 Metal 10-foot Stomach 
WE ccs titbneckewtinss $4.00 


$3.75-60-in. Horse Catheter $1.50 
2-oz. Quitter and Dose Syringe, 


dozen ........ eR 
$3.00 Milk Fever Outfit. . $1.50 
Milking Tubes ......... 10 
Dek Bats cs ev ews ae 
$7.50 Breeder's Tube... .$2.25 
Teat Dilator ....... eee Ae 
Chisel and Gouge....... 35 
Combination Float....... $1.50 
$3.50 Horse Nasal Speculum, 

Serre ieee $1.25 


$25.00 Auto Cautery...$12.50 
$12.00 Mouth Speculum. . $7.50 
Balling Gun...... wah $1.50 

What you want is our new 


Twentieth Anniversary catalog 
and you want it today. 


Frank S. Betz Co. 


Hammond, Ind. 
Chicago Sales Department 


30 EAST RANDOLPH ST. 


veterinarians all over the land gave the 
bill and the committee the most loyal sup- 
port ever given any legislative committee 
and that the campaign for the passage of 
the bill during the 64th Congress has al- 
ready been commenced with a determina- 
tion to overcome the injustice which our 
profession now suffers. 





The Jen-Sal Journal is the name of a new 
eight-page monthly published in the inter- 
est of American veterinarians and the Jen- 
sen-Salsbery Laboratories of Kansas City. 
The Journal contains some translations, 
some original articles, editorial comments, 
a considerable amount of news, and, of 
course, advertising of the specialties put 
out by the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories. 
It is free for the asking. 


A NEW TREATMENT FOR PNEU- 
MONIA 


In looking through your Journal I came 
across an inquiry from a veterinarian regard- 
ing the use of Phagocytone and would like 
to give the profession my experience with its 
use. 

Regarding the use of Phagocytone in pneu- 
monia, I consider it far superior to any- 
thing I have ever used. Was called to a case 
last week, temperature was 106.5 deg. F., pulse 
70, respiration 30. I gave a dose of Phag- 
ocytone and called the next day. The tem- 
perature was 105 deg. F., pulse 60, respiration 
24; left some stimulating treatment to be 
given. Returned the next day, and found pa- 
tient about the same, only a little brighter. 
I doubled the dose of Phagocytone. The 
next morning the owner called me by tele- 
phone and said, “My patient seemed much 
better this morning, but said I guess you bet- 
ter see him once more.” I saw him that aft- 
ernoon; temperature 101, pulse 52, respira- 
tion 22, and wanted to eat everything in sight. 
I prescribed a tonic and left. 

Shell Lake, Wis. F. E. Besse, D. V. S. 











MR. VETERINARIAN 


Now is the time to vaccinate the “pigs” 
while the cholera is not so prevalent. 
Write for special prices on U.S. SERUM 
and agents’ contract, territory open, big 
money in vaccinating hogs, 


THE UNITED STATES HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM COMPANY 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 89 
Box 41, Stock Yards Station Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHO KNOWS WHERE THESE VET- 
ERINARIANS ARE? 

I would like the present address of the fol- 
lowing members of the A. V. M. A. Mail ad- 
dressed to them has been returned unclaimed: 

Ashbrook, Claude L., Chicago, III. 

Embree, Warren J., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 

Hall, Adrian V., San Francisco, Calif. 

Howard, Julian, Spokane, Wash. 

Johnson, Albert C., Portland, Ore. 

Lauman, Fr’d J., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MacDonald, R. W., Flint, Mich. 

McDowell, H. B., Middletown, Del. 

Moral, Jules F., Portland, Ore. 

Moyer, B. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nivens, Andrew B., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Orme, Frank W., San Francisco, Calif. 

Schultz, Chas. H., Seattle, Wash. 

Struthers, Chas. E., Willows, Calif. 

Wood, Paul E., Marion, Ohio. 

Wood, Frederick Wm., formerly in the 
Government service in the Philippine Islands. 
Any one knowing the present address will do 
a favor if they will send it to me. 

4753 Ravenswood, N. S. Mayo, 

Chicago Secretary. 


VETERINARY MATTERS IN TEXAS 

Seven changes in the personnel of the vet- 
erinarians who inspect live stock intended for 
intrastate shipment, will be made, according 


to State Veterinarian W. T. Chrisman. Fifty- 
four inspectors will be reappointed as deputy 
inspectors, Chrisman said. Some of the 
changes already have been made. 

Dr. Lewis C. Crabb, county veterinarian 
and president of the State Veterinary Medical 
Association, which met in special session Fri- 
day afternoon, has been named by Chrisman 
as deputy inspector here, succeeding Dr. M. 
A. Peck. Dr. E. F. Jarrell, secretary of the 
state association and president of the South- 
western Veterinary College at Dallas, of 
which Chrisman is dean, has been named as 
deputy inspector at Dallas, succeeding Chris- 
man. Dr. Arthur Moore succeeds Dr. F. G. 
Cook at Paris. Changes are also to be made 
at Marshall and Texarkana. 

A fixed fee of $3 for inspection of from 
one to three head of cattle and of $5 for the 
tuberculin test, was advocated at Friday’s 
session of the association.: Action was de- 
ferred and a special committee named to re- 
port at the next meeting set for the first Mon- 
day in June. It was claimed that “quacks” 
were allowed to make inspections at ridicu- 
lously low rates and that some of the “in- 
spections” were merely the making out of 
clearance papers. . 

Chrisman is advocating the removal of the 
Southwestern Veterinary College from Dallas 
to Fort Worth. He proposes to increase the 

















There is s Reason 


for the large sale, and ever-increasing popularity, of 


EUCAMPHINE 


among veterinarians. 


RELIGIOUSLY maintained. 


The Quality of this well-known preparation is 
You can buy EUCAMPHINE today with 


the absolute assurance that it is composed of the finest and most potent 
ingredients available—just as it has been for more than six years. 

We could buy many cheaper grades of Eucalyptus Oil, but only the 
FINEST Australian Eucalyptus enters into EUCAMPHINE. There are 
many inferior grades of Camphor Oil to be had at a low figure, but 
EUCAMPHINE contains Japanese White Camphor of the best quality. 
Cresol, and Cresylic Acid, can be had of a dozen varying strengths— 
but we buy only the BEST to be had, for EUCAMPHINE. The sapona- 
ceous oils that we employ must always be up to our standard. 


EUCAMPHINE shows, and is bound to show, this careful supervision 


of its ingredients. 


Other preparations may look, or smell, like EUCAM- 


PHINE, but for THERAPEUTIC ACTION Eucamphine is unexcelled. It 
is easy to understand why EUCAMPHINE enjoys such a wide reputation 
for Usefulness, Economy and Efficiency. 


“Everybody likes EUCAMPHINE”—that GOOD preparation. 


Antiseptic 
Antiferment 


Antispasmodic 
Antiperiodic 


Price: 5-pt. $2.00; 1-gal. $3.00; 2-gals. $5.50; 5-gals. $12.50 


The Eucamphine Company, 180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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capital stock $50,000 by popular subscription. 
This also will be reported on by a committee 
at the June meeting—Fort Worth Telegram. 


“THE GRAND OLD HORSE” 


Of all the animals God put on earth 
I have loved the horse from my birth, 
I love the horse from head to girth 
I love the horse for all I am worth. 


Take the auto and flying machine, too, 
In mud or a storm they will not do, 

You will find the horse is always true; 
He is a little slow but sure to go through. 


You take the track horse in a race, 
Whether he is in a run, trot or pace, 
He will try hard to hold his place 
If he loses we consider it a disgrace. 


But still we know in a bunch of ten, 
There is one horse that can win, 
Whether badly kept or clean as a pin, 
Back to the road if he don’t get in. 


It isn’t all the time the best will beat, 
We know from experience some will cheat; 
They will hold them back and do it neat, 
So the fastest horse can’t win the heat. 


We work them in the wagon, plough and 
sled, 
From the time we get up till we go to bed. 


There is old Julia, Nancy, Joe and Fred, 
They all do their best to keep us ahead. 


In time of war, in the fall or spring, 

He will dash right on where the bullets 
sing. 

Now study this over, are you treating him 
fair 

To catch him and leave 
snare? 


There are lots of men 

“hoss,” 

because 

cross. 

They don’t stop to think that it is their 

loss; 

At the judgment day who will be his boss. 

—Dr. W. B. Robinson. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


him in such a 


that mistreat a 


Just they are hot-headed and 


NOT A LICENSED VETERINARY 


James Burnett was fined $50 and costs in 
police court yesterday on the charge of prac- 
ticing veterinary medicine and surgery with- 
out a certificate from the State Board of Vet- 
erinary Examiners. An additional fine of $25 
was imposed upon him for practicing veter- 
inary medicine and surgery without having a 
state license. He was also fined $10 and costs 
for cruelty to a mule. 

The first two charges against Burnett were 
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Federal Narcotic 


mply With the Law! 


USE ABBOTT’S 


Federal Narcotic Record Book 





Record Book 


A Daily Record of Narcotics 
Dispensed or Distributed 
It Fits the Pocket 


Other books are large and cumbersome, suited merely 


for office records. 


is 4% 


satchel, and suitable for bedside records. 


Abbott’s Federal Narcotic Record Book 
x 7 inches in size—just right for the pocket or 
It contains an 


accurate and practical digest of the Federal Antinarcotic 
Law, as it affects Physicians, Pharmacists, Veterinarians 
and Dentists, covering the following points: 

Who Are Affected by the Law 

With What Drugs the Law is Concerned 

The License and How It is Secured 

Routine to Be Followed in Ordering Drugs 

How the Bill Affects the Prescribing of Narcotic Drugs 

Returned Goods 

Inventories of Narcotic Drugs and Penalties. 

This Digest has been pronounced by a Government 
Official the best he has seen. 

The book contains 100 pages arranged, in compliance 


with the law, for the keeping of records of drugs dis- 
pensed or distributed, and permitting of 1,000 individual 
entries. There are forms, also, for the inventory and 
affidavit of inventory—a most complete and comprehen- 
sive record system. 

Properly kept, this system—the most convenient yet 
devised—tfulfills all the requirements of the Federal Anti- 
narcotic Law. It incorporates many new features and 
eliminates the weak points in other systems. 


Its price is only 25c, postpaid. Send for it today 


THE ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL COMPANY 
(The Abbott Laboratories) 
CHICAGO 





Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles New York 
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“CLECO” WINNERS 


“‘Antiseptol’” Cleveland’s Famous Dusting Powder 
The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 


Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in: 


Illinois Texas Kansas Pennsylvania 
Mississippi Oklahoma Missouri Kentucky 
Idaho So. Dakota Colorado New York 
ANTISEPTOL Utah Nebraska Wyoming Alabama 
THE VETERI Arkansas Iowa Virginia British Colum 


bia 
Dusting Powder Also in the Canadian Northwest. 


ey i 
Antisepticpeodorant ealind “ANTISEPTOL” pleases your customer as well as yourself. 

For use IN . - : ll 
wou Aus Brings you money when business is dull. 
porarsaagary ti) Builds up your business and draws trade. 

dicen The best package of the best powder on the market. 

Prepanto especiattY FOR Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your label on any order for 
DR.U.P. TODATE,DY-5- one-half gross or more). 


ANY TOWN sate 
ANY 5A: $16.75 per gross—(1114c per can)—$8.75 per half gross—$1.50 
per dozen—(retails for 50c per can). 





7 u 
o.oo 
Merenteed ences une Pure foods" 
Act. June, 30, 1906 
SERULNo A - 8488 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, 
Copper Sulphate—mixed with Pure Talcum. 
(Sifting-Top Cans.) 


You Cannot Afford to Pass Up This Money-Making Proposition. 





Nome ()nly The Medicines You Need “4 


The Contents: 
Four—8 oz. Bottles for Liquids. 
Four—4 oz. Bottles for Liquids. 
Four—2 oz. Boitles for Liquids. 
Two—8 oz. Salt Mouths. 
One—2 oz. Graduate. 
All Bottles glass-stoppered with screw caps. 


The Case: 

None better can be made. 

None can be made better. 

Suggested as “Just what we have been looking 
for” by prominent Members of the Iowa State Vet- THE I. V. A. CASE 
erinary Association. 


‘ =. ‘ 
PRICE: $13.00, delivered free, anywhere in United ae oy mek cok erates Pre 

States, if cash accompanies order. If not satisfied with nickle-trimmings. 

send the Case right back and get your money right 

back. Ask your Banker to investigate us. Convenient space under one flap. 


The W. G. Cleveland Company 


“The Western House for the Western Doctor” 


Omaha, U.S.A. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 


each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 





for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 








OR SALE—WISCONSIN COUNTRY PRAC- 

tice of $2500.00 to $3000.00 per year. Instru- 
ments, drugs, etc., $350.00. Address No. 68, care 
of Veterinary Medicine. 





ETERINARY PRACTICES FURNISHED AND 

sold in 48 states. Physicians, dentists and 
nurses furnished and located. Drugstores for sale 
and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, R. 
P., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. 





FoR SALE—Country practice in a good location, 
well established and growing; good fees; good 
equipment; price right. Address P. O. Box 42, 
Exeter, N. H. 





OR SALE—Fine practice in town of ten thou- 

sand; three other goods towns of five thousand 
each within seven miles. Good stock raising coun- 
try. No opposition in county. Will sell cheap for 
cash to graduate. Address No. 70, care of VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE. 





OR SALE—Practice paying nearly $3000.00 year- 
ly. Buy my property and you get the business, 
I wish to retire from practice. For particulars, 
address No. 71, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





OR SALE—Corner lot 150x150; new six-room 
bungalow; new barn with office; good roads; no 
competition. Reason for selling, ill health. Price 
$5000.00. Address W. B. Van Cleave, Chrisman, III. 





OR SALE—A 2,000.00 practice, instruments and 

good stock of drugs, etc., for $250.00. No oppo- 
sition and good territory. Address Dr. G. D. Elder, 
Douglass, Kansas. 





W ANTED—To purchase a profitable veterinary 

practice in the Middle West, preferably Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. Name cash price. 
Address No. 72, care of VBTERINARY MEDICINE. 





P OSITION WANTED—Veterinarian with labora- 

tory and field experience wishes. to connect with 
anti-hog cholera serum concern. Can invest cap- 
——e No. 37, care of VETERINARY MED- 








pr ferred by veterinary surgeons of the city. 
The warrant was sworn out by Dr. McDon- 
ough. The charge of torturing and ill-treat- 
ing a mule was preferred by Officer Taylor, 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.—Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. 





ILLINOIS STATE BOARD EXAM- 
INATION 


Eighty-two applicants for Illinois license 
to practice took the state board examina- 
tion held in Chicago, April 6th, 1915. Of 
this number 78 passed the examination and 
were granted licenses. 


LETS VETERINARIES SLIP UNDER 
WIRE 


Certain veterinary surgeons may get a 
chance to practice their profession in Minne- 
sota without taking a state examination, if 
a bill by Representative C. S. Wilkins, of 
Wadena, is passed.. But they will have to act 
quickly. The bill provides that a veterinary 
who has had 10 years’ experience and two 
years in a reputable veterinary school may be 
licensed without examination, if he makes 
application within 10 days after the act is 
passed. The bill was introduced today. 





VETERINARY NEWS FROM DETROIT 
Dr. E. E. Patterson has just bought a 

new eight-cylinder Cadillac touring car. 
Dr. J. J. Joy has bought a five thousand 

five hundred dollar home on Collingwood 


Avenue. 
Dr. W. G. Jennings has just built a new- 
horse ambulance. 


PROFITABLE SANITATION 

Every city has a problem in its slaughter 
houses. Inspectors have trouble enforcing 
sanitary regulations. But the people of Paris, 
Texas, have solved the problem and at the 
same time made it profitable. 

The people of Paris rebelled against the 
bad meat they were getting. The council de- 
cided to correct conditions. The mayor ap- 
pealed: to the tax payers to vote a ten thou- 
sand dollar bond issue, for the erection and 
operation of a municipal abattoir, wherein 
the inspection of meat and its products could 
be properly performed. The abattoir is lo- 
cated on one of the principal streets just 
outside the city limits. It is composed of a 
killing room, cooling and storage rooms, en- 
gine rooms, tankage room, toilet and dress- 
ing room, scales and pens to accommodate 
seventy-five head of animals. In connection 
with the abattoir is a reduction tank, this re- 
ceives the refuse, which is converted into 
fertilizer, and is sold at a profit. 

The charges for butchering are nominal— 
for cattle $1.25, hogs 75 cents; the same for 
calf, sheep or goats; this charge covers the 
inspection, dressing and five days in cold stor- 
age and delivery to the market; a charge of 
ten cents for each additional day. When 
transferred to market each piece of meat or 
carcass is enclosed in a fresh laundered sack 
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ving Hogs! 


That’s a big problem, Doctor, in which you are 
* almost as vitally concerned as the hog raiser. When the 
farmer finds infection of Hog Cholera, he looks to you for results. You 
can give him better results from vaccinating if you use 
Missouri Valley Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
Of high potency, it insures hog-health. Only healthy, 
wholesome hogs are used in its production. Made under U. S. Gov- 
ernment License No. 23. Scientific sanitation prevails throughout our 
modern plant, eliminating danger of contamination. Shipped in sealed 
bottles which further insures purity. 
Hundreds of veterinarians recommend and use Missouri Valley Serum 
because it has proven itself in past and present cases against crimps in 
satisfaction to your client. Your willingness to investigate is the basis 
of progress—send us a trial order today. 
WHAT OUR SERVICE OFFERS YOU 

Our interest does not end with the mere sale of our serum 
to you—a part of our profit lies in your satisfaction. We co-operate 
with you to get the best results from vaccination. We are ready to assist 
you in the field in complicated cases. We will fill your telephone, telegraph 

or mail orders day or night—shipping serum by first express. 

We help you get vaccination cases by’ writing your prospects 

personal letters—recommending you for the work. 


THIS IS ONLY A PART OF OUR 
EXTENSIVE SELLING CAMPAIGN FOR YOU 


Link your interests to ours for our mu- 
tual benefit. And there is no time like NOW. 
Safety first in buying is—beware of imitations. Our 
trade mark is on every bottle. Look for it—it’s your 
guarantee of high potency. 

Send for our book “Save the Hogs” 

and full particulars today—Sure. 


Missouri Valley Serum Co. 


Trade Mark 809 LIVE STOCK EX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ANIMAL CASTRATION 


By 
GEORGE R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. S., 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Just from the press. 


This book is written by an American au- 
thor and is based on American methods. It 
should be invaluable to every practitioner 
and student of veterinary science. It not 
only describes but illustrates each step of 
the operation of castrating and spaying, in- 
cluding their complications and sequelae as 
applied to the stallion, colt, mule, bull, boar, 
ram, dog, cat, fowl, mare, cow, sow, ewe and 
bitch. The chapters on Cryptorchid and 

onorchid castration alone are well worth 
the price of the book. 260 pages with 209 il- 
lustrations mostly from original photographs. 


RESTRAINT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
By the same author. 


Over 300 pages, with 332 illustrations, made 
from drawings by one of the best pen artists 
in the United States. It illustrates and fully 
describes every known means of restraint of 
the horse, ox, dog and hog. This is by far 
the best illustrated book ever written in 
America on any branch of veterinary science. 

These books are published by the author. 
For sale by all veterinary book sellers. Sent 
post or express prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of price. 

. Price: Animal Castration, $4.00; Restraint 
Of Domestic Animals, $3.75. 








and delivered to the market in a perfectly 
sanitary condition, 

Five thousand, three hundred and fifty-two 
animals were penned for slaughtering during 
the year; of this number six carcasses were 
condemned, 1,398 parts were condemned and 
33 rejected. 

The costs of maintaining the abattoir dur- 
ing the year averaged $550 per month for la- 
bor and $200 per month for fuel, making a 
total expense of $9,000 for the year. The in- 
come from all sources during the year 
amounted to $12,984; giving a net profit of 
$3,984 to the city. 

Here is an object lesson that it might be 
well for other cities to consider. 

The Democrat is indebted to the AMERICAN 
JourNAL OF VETERINARY MeEpIcINE for the 
above facts——Anadarko (Okla.) Daily Denio- 
crat: 


MARYLAND VETERINARIANS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The following 1s a record of the annual 
election of officers for the year 1915 of the 
Maryland Veterinary Medical Association, 
held Tuesday, February 9th, 8 P. M., at Ho- 
tel Raleigh, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. F. H. Mackie, Baltimore, president, res 
elected; Dr. John W. Stewart, Balti- 
more, vice-president; Dr. John H. Engel, 








presses air. 





7 Sack Serum * Save Shekels 


With Our NEW VACUUM TAIL BLEEDING AND COMPRESSION 
HYPERING MACHINE, “The machine you will eventually buy’’ 


This machine can be operated very successfully by hand or power. 
Where electric power is available we recommend it. The pump on this 
machine performs a double function, viz.: creates vacuum and com- 


Our electric outfit comes mounted with pump and motor on one base 
and directly connected, which eliminates using a belt. This outfit con- 
sists of a pump and motor, two galvanized storage tanks, one for 
vacuum and one for compression, a pressure regulator and gauge, 





safety valves, automatic switch, an aluminum bleeding device for each station (outfit can be 
equipped with any number of stations desired), and all pipe and fittings necessary for installa- 
tion. The outfit is usually placed in a basement or any place out of the way and the lines run 
to any part of the building. The pressure regulator and the gauge enables the operator to abso- 
lutely control the air. The storage tank is fitted with a diaphragm switch, which automatically 
starts the motor when the maximum pressure is reached and stops the motor again when the 
minimum pressure is reached. The switch operates without any attention whatever, making it 
unnecessary to enter the motor room at any time while using pressure. 

With this outfit a hog can be bled in from two to five minutes, consequently greatly reducing 
the cost of the production of serum. An aluminum attachment fits over the hog’s tail and 
against the body. When the vacuum is turned on it has a tendency to contract the blood ves- 
sels and draw the blood towards the hog’s tail. 

Write us for further particulars and quotations. 
We carry a complete line of laboratory equipment. 


JOE TIMMER 


THE TINNER. And That “Aint” Near All. 
“HARD-WEAR” MOST. Kansas City, Kas., Western Hemisphere. 
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Baltimore, secretary-treasurer, re-elected. Dr. Adolph Eichorn, of the Federal Bureau, 
Board of Censors: Dr. E. C. Fox, Dr. A. K. a most interesting talk on “The Proper Ap- 
Hagerty, Dr. Fred. L. Felber, all of Balti- plication of Serums Used in Veterinary 
more; Dr. G. H. Grapp, Port Deposit, Md.; Practice,” following which there were covers 
Dr. J. Rome, Germantown, Md. laid for thirty-five, and a banquet enjoyed. 

After completing the election of officers There was represented at the meeting al- 
and regular business, there was delivered by most every county in the state. 




















Day Pig F Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets 

— rng tn Mtg A Re simple, inexpensive prea 

"ee or fistulous thers, Poll-Evil, Chronic Abscesses, 

foe bys Sugeest om gh nig er FE MR at ont Actinomycosis and all Fistulous Tracts, being based 

ion to t la i 9. 75 upon scientific principles. It has been thoroughly 

absolutely safe. Regular price $1.75. tested in ten years’ actual practice and is now in 

. . the hands of severa undred Veterinarians, giving 
Special Introductory Price to perfect satisfaction. 

4 2 Write today, t d d b vi d. Sold 

Veterinarians, $1.00 to Veterinarians exclusively. 
Discount on orders for I dozen or more. : 
P doz., $1.50 
Money back if not satisfied after trial. . Two dee pier ag $3.00 
Day Forceps Company I. G. WIMSETT, D. V. M. 
Kansas City Missouri 1108 South Main Street WINFIELD, KANSAS 
’ 























ST JOSEPH Veterinarians who realize and appreciate the value of the individual attention earnest stu- 
dents can secure in smaller schools will advise inquiring students to investigate the advan- 
tages offered at 


THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


recognized and accredited by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and A. V. M. A. Nine of 
our 29 freshmen are married men and know the value of every dollar and every hour and 
exert their influence upon the others. Probationary demonstration of an ability to grasp 
required in addition to the regular entrance requirements. 

Dr. Burton R. Rogers, Dean, 733 Sylvanie St., St. Joseph, Mo. 











THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered 1 892 


AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws rounire ——- and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 
aa Write for Catalog and other information. 
GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. - - . - - - Chicago 








THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and end: 4d iebniantinn bible 
~ DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo.‘ 

















THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 











the U. S. Civil Service C ission as an dited Veteri: College. JA poets offering yd _most en course in 
= wy whe Education. O ized, ipped and ducted to meet the d of the 300 Clinical 
College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Dog Fancier 
MONTHLY KENNEL PUBLICATION 


The oldest, most popular and most prosper- 
ous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Contains each month appropriate reading 
matter and illustrations of great value to 
every owner of a dog. 


Advertisers get excellent results, and the 
rates are very low. Covers the entire United 
States and Canada, and if he’s got a dog, 
you are pretty sure to reach him through 
the Dog Fancier. 


A sample copy will be sent free. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents a year. 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 








ALL ABOUT DOGS 


If you are a Dog Fancier, YOU cannot afford to be 


without 
SOUTHERN KENNEL, 
(The Dog Journal of the South) 
Established 1910 


We are INDEPENDENT, IMPARTIAL and INTERESTING. 


Each issue contains valuable subjects, covering the 
various breeds of dogs, owners, breeders and fanciers. 

Our circulation covers the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 

The only publication of its kind in the South: THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 

Sample copy mailed free on request. Subscription price, 


$1.00 per year. 


Southern Kennel Publishing Co. 
Box 934, Norfolk, Va. 














STERILIZERS 


for 


SERUM PLANTS 


Made in accordance with 
U. S. Government Requirements 


Western Iron & Foundry Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Wichita . Kansas 






















In 5 Vols. 


3d Ed., 1910. 


Order today from the author, 








VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 
Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


8 vo., 3,277 pages. 
Vol. I. Respiratory and Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 


Vol. II. Digestive, Hepatic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 
Hormones, Metabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin, Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. 1V. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 
Serum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. Scientific principles, genera 
and specific. pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. mn oe ten is, 
Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 
Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 


Carriage paid on receipt of price. 
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